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CHART, 
Some remarks between the old 
broad-caft husbandry, and the 
author's n^w mathematical hus- 
bandry, by which corn feeds or 
plants may be fet at a regular 
given diftance, with his new-in- 
vented machine, &c. d>Cc, 



%^^^S^ ^°^^ interefting advantages 
■^«»»^ arife, peculiar to this new 
method of fowing or tranfplanting at a' 
Vol.. 11. B 
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regular giren diftance, m defth ha the 
ground^ each grain or plant in propor- 
tion to the ricbncfs or quality of the 
ground. 

And as the faving feed and labour (in 
order to keep down the expence) ought 
to be the farmer's grand point in view, I 
Ihall fubmit to his owti impartial judge- 
ment the reafonablencfs of the following 
argument, which is grounded upon expe* 
rience. 



I always mide it my chief ftudy, to 
eafc the farmer from tedious labour, and 
expenfive perplexing methods, as I am 
fenfible there is no merit in writing, or 
pointing out expenlive ones, 

A gentleman, with the ftrength ofnien 
and money, may almoft do any thing ; 
but what I ftrive for, is to Supply the poor 
man with ingenuity and forecaft, in order 
to be an equivalent for fuch powerful ar* 
guments. 
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There is not on« part in my work that 
iayours of expence above its merit in pro- 
fit ; fome places itideed m^ay feem eafy 
and (imple, which may perhaps (though 
the more valuable) be the very rcaibn 
why fome flaihy prodigal gentlemen 
may not like it fo well, as if more per- 
plexed or expenfive. 

As to food neceffary for the vegetating 
of plants, I hope every candid reader will 
allow, that every fpecies of ground dif- 
fers both in quantity, quality, and fort 
of falts^^ peculiar to each kind of plant to 
feed upon according to its nature; which 
fhews the ncceffity there is to proportioq 
the ground thereto, according to fuch 
richneis, and which cannot be done to 
perfe&ion, except by a mathematical 
rule. 

I have often heard unthinking men 
fay. Give the land feed enough, it is rich 
enough to bear it ; which was the only 
method they could take to deftroy their 
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crop^ becaufe, in fuch land,-thefe may h& 
fubttance enough to throw li^ three fifties 
rtiore crop than the furface could bear, 
as each ftalk or ear requires a proper di- 
ftance to adrtiit the circulation of air a- 
tound it, which is neceffary to keep it in 
health and vigour, in order to raife a 
found, large, healthy grain, and prevent a 
malady peculiar to a crouded crop, name- 
ly, mildew j which is morally impoflible 
to guard againft, as long as we follow the 
prefent irregular methodof throwing feed 
into the ground at random : for fuppofe 
a man knew, both by realbn and experi- 
ence, how many grains of wheat would 
fow an acre, or any given quantity of 
land, and be at the pains to count fuch a 
nun^ber, and take them in his har^ and 
t;hrow thereon, in the moft careful 
manner he could devife; is it poffiblc 
they would fall' at a regular diftance from 
eai?h other ? would not fome be too near 
together, and other parts of the land be 
unfeeded ? 

This is the reafon fo much feed ii 
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thrown aWay ; and it vi^s always looked 
upon by every writer, as a thing imprac- 
ticable, to place each grain at a given re- 
gular diftance from each other, in the dia- 
gonal broad-caft- method, to come within 
any reafonable degree of expence, and 
much more to remove corn-plants : , but 
if, by the new-invented machine, thefc 
obftaclcs are removed, then grain can be 
fown with a fmall expence,. and with a 
njatheraatical certainty. 

The next great point for a farmer to 
know, is,' at what diftance each plant 
ought to ftand afunder, according to the 
quality or richnefs of foil ; and if he have 
orte eyeon theexperiments hereafter men- 
tioned, and the other on his land, it is al- 
moft impoflible his crop can mifcarry, if 
he keeps up to the rules laid down ; be- 
cause every grain is placed in one lati- 
tude, both as to the perpendicular and ho- 
rizontal direftion ; therefore, by the fame 
rule that one will come to perfeftion, 
they all muft that cfcape vermin j and 
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thifrl have alio gparded agmft, as nay 
appear in its proper place. 

The pradiferi in drii^hosbandry expe^ 
f knee the benefit corn receires from a ma^ 
thematical fy ftcm, as it is healthy, found 
and bold, and alfo exempted from the ca-* 
ilialcies that are attendants on ^ the old 
broad-caft method, namely, bights, mil- 
dews, smd fmallnefs of the grain, dCc. 
which is moftly oceaiioned by the over- 
ranknefs of the crop, fo that it lodges, 
and what is moft diftreffing, it is gene- 
rally the bell land that meets with fucb 
difafteri* 



Indeed the driiM>ust»ndry can only 
be called half a mathematical fyilem, be* 
caufc by it we only afcertain the diftance 
between the drills, as in the lengthwise 
of the drills corn falls confofedly irregu- 
kfy and each grain almoft at touching; 
therefore though too modi room one 
way, it is croudcd another, fo coniequcnt- 
ly each grain loies half its loilue ; iot 
were it at liberty to fprcad and feed five 
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or fix inches fouod, it would certainly 
produce double the quantity of ears and 
corn. 



I have often ieen a drill corn-crop 
lowered in its value, by being £>wn too 
thick ; therefore it is very clear, that; 
fowing corn by a mathematical fyftem in 
the centre of each given diftance, muft 
be abundantly more certain of a crop; 
and the great faving of iced and labour 
adds ftill to its value. . 

But they that follow this new husban- 
dry of fowing or tranfplanting corn regu* 
larly thin with the machine, as direded 
in the following chapter, muft bear in 
mind ty/o particulars ; firft, that his land 
be well tilled, and kept clear of weeds, 
Of they will deftroy his fcheme, by 
preventing his corn ftooling or branch- 
ing. 

In this cafe trench-ploughing will be 
particulariy ufeful, as without hoeing or 
any labour, it is fure to be clean from 
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weeds ; Mid as the foil is wrought to i 
deep ftapk, it will alfo add to the plants 
ilooling. 

The next iSf thg earn mwft be fown 
earlier than commes, h§Qm& it has (if 
tranfplantcd) twice to vegitste, ftrft from 
the feed, and again after tranfplsnping J 

for upon a plant's being rgffi®vedf it 
dies before it lives again, therefpre id- 
mits of perhaps near a fortnight's de- 
lay. 

Likewife when corn is fown thin, fg 
as to admit of ftooling (if it be not re- 
moved), it may be faid to vegetate twice, 
firft from the corn, and again when it is 
weaned from the kernel ; for at this time 
it has to force from the root new ftioots 
or ftooling branches, therefore admits of 
near a fortnight*s delay in its growth, by 
making the additional ittioots, in order to 
fill the ground defigned for that purpofe. 

As fomc of my readers may be at a 
lofs to know what I mean by corn being 
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weaaed from the kcft^y it a)§y npt t^ 

CoTBi ki its 4£y ftate^ befixd it i$ pom^ 
iwttfid to the cftFfb, k a d«ad uMdirc 
body, b^t iBi]*ed|itely afca 1$ attxaftf 01 
imbibe; the moiftMre thereofj^ which icr* 
pents, fwells, aqd t^^fes it to ]ii^ and 
aftioa^ by fii ft fowing out the so^ fi 019 
the thickdftor cyt end, aad thetopfixxa 
the fm^l^ft end ; if thf grouod be mof^ 
ib^aa tolupply it with fudi^Bt jk^^^i i|» 
wiU httak tht sk^a itk tbetit 4ve daysy 
and the coot will 6ii!ifkk itielf iato auoy 

to feed the blade. 
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Natufe ha^ dwt&fdr ^eyn to 
et^ally found fbir food^ fo$ they fprea^ 
their brandies hoiijsontaUyy ifi«Iraui^ 
doWRwafds;, aia foon as thf^ ace uaited^ 
or btjptk, to feed tlpKmt^ earthy then a*' 
tore uiUsA upmwds^ $|nd fotsm oi»( th(f 
to]^ ill an ufnigfac diie^ioa (aod a^kigjio 
blade> to abou^ thcec wcbeaht^^ ail 
^his tkiie '(wbi$h ulfM i^about fouvtetpis^ 

VCJL.H. q 
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days) It is feeding from the floury or 
mealy part ; but as foon as that is ex« 
hauftcd, the blade (which from the be- 
ginning had a joint or parting, though it 
did not appear) divides into two parts, 
aiid falls flat upon the earthj at each fide 
of the root. 

At this crilis, the corn is vulgarly call- 
ed weaned from the kernel : and I make 
life of the word irtfeveral places, in order 
to be underftood j biit however, the word 
is wrong adapted ; for the floury or mealy 
particles are the kernel, and that being 
grown into root and top, cannot be wean-^ 
cd from itfelf : in Ihort it is weaned from 
nothing it aforetime had any connexion 
with but the skin or husk ; and this it 
leaved in a perpendicular direftion, re- 
fembling a blown egg, which will abide 
there a long time before it rots or melts 
away, which Qls I have taken notice un- 
^cr the article of fmutty-wheat) proves 
Very plain how eflentiala naufeous (link- 
ing pickle may,be.to candy or cpat over 
the skin, in order to prevent grubs, or 
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\eorms of any fort, from wounding or 
preying upon the root, which certainly 
muft weaken the plant, if not kill it out- 
right. 

CHAP. IL 

The author's new-invented, ma- 
chine, and the number of grains 
and weight of feed-wheat necei^. 
&ey to ibw an EngUfli acre : ^h}x 
the traniplanting machin^ and 
what number of grains and bufhels 
of feed the laid acre will produce, 
with dire^ions for (owing and 
tranfplanting, &c. 

I Hinted in the foregoing chapter, that 
when corn is Ibwn in this thin regu- 
lar method, it requires an earlier feafon 
than when fown thick ^ becaufe it has a 
fecond time to grow or vegetate into 

C a 



ftb<^tig*branche6 ; atid if the platiti lid 

^tmoved, they will befflag;nated in the 

girowing ' part about another week, as 

fevcry thing of the vegetable creation, up** 

bn beiilg takidti but of the groiind, dies 
l9efore it litec tjgm. - 

This ma&es it neiiellafy to begin cir- 
iier hf a fortnight br three weeks, to fow 
your feed«>bed thah commom The beft 
Su^Son to low the feed (that you prbpQfe 
tQ tranTplalit out) b in the laft week of 

Auguft ; and that which is fown, as here- 
ftftd^liiTeded, a fingle gtalntb each fquare 
iooty in the fitft week bf September. 

OiouQd P^oft Ratable ibrtbit j^urpofc, 
^ js a deep rich loam^ clay, warp, br hafle 
fearth ; fuch muft be fown ot tranfplant- 
ed at one grain to eaeh foot. 

traiioW«-iand te b(ft, etcept fiich aa (a 
treoch»-pioughed, though clover, peas or 
Wans, ftubble, turnip, fallow, rape^fiub^ 
ble, potatoe^ground, or any land that 
km be depended Upon for a wheat*<rop, 
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ih ttxf dtber method , vrffi bring a crop 
%rkh mttch more (tettainty in this; ex* 
tept the ground be dirty or given to 
ifireeds: in thii cafe, the remedy is tm 
trench'plough is dire£Ud in the firft vo* 
lume> or fallow the ground (ill winter^ 
ftnd hiVe yoar plants growii^ in a feed-^ 
htd } by this you take the advantage of 
ft proper feaibn to fow your feed, and the 
pknts are growing at the iame time you 
are enrithtng your lattd^ deftroyihg the 
weeds, Siti 

The plahts will be ptetty firoiQg fey 
the firft week in February, therefore be^ 
ing plaiced in the ground immediately 
after the laft ploug^ng, they will be a- 
ble to fpread over, and fill the ground 
before the weeds can take root, fo cooie- 
quently will fupprefs and effeduaHy de- 
ftroy th)sm j but the very firft favourable 
time fer removing the plants in-Febru- 
'ary, muft not be mifted« 

r 

This method of husbandry is fimple 
tnd eafily learned ; afi you have to do i^ 
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to fix the machine as diraftcd in th<; cut; 
and for fo wing the feed, fix the pins. as 
they will fink, or make the holes two 
Jpchcs deep (but thejhqlcs that, arc to 
rccwve the plants muft be three inches 
deep) ; this is all the machine wants tp 
be altered in, between fowing or fetting 
the plants, provided the ground be all of 
arichncfsj but as the ground grows worfe 
in quality or richnefs, the plants will re- 
quire to ftand nearer together,, at nine or 
fix inches diftance, according to the ilate^ 
or ftaple of the ground, becaufe the plants 
will not fpread or branch fb much in thin 
gravelly, or fandy land, as they will in 
theabove-defcribcd rich deep loams^ neir 
ther are the above lands fo proper for 
wheat ; they fliould be fuited with fuch 
crops as are natural to them, as oats, bar- 
ley, rye, turnips, clover, or fomc fort of 
pulfe^ but even fuch weak land will force 
out branches according to the condition 
it is in for richnefs. ' 

Therefore it will anfwer nearly the 
fame end, and fave a good deal of labour, 
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if inftead of altering the pegs in the ma- 
chine, to hole at nine or fix inches afan- 
der, you make your holes at twelve inches 
afunder in aU forts of land, and add fo 
many grains in each hole as yOur land 
lowers in value, or ftate of richnefs j as 
forinftance, in rich clay, loam, or warp 
land, put one grain in each hole; in hafle- 
earth or a loamy fand, put two grains in 
each hole; in a ftrong fliallow gravel, 
drop three grains in each hole; and in a 
fand, four grains in a hole. 

Seed thus placed will be able to find 
out all the nouriflinieflt within fix inches 
yound ; and when fown in the centre of a 
fquarc foot, they have no further to go : 
and as they ftand thus regular, if you fee 
encroiching enemies of weeds, gral^ &c. 
you may hoe between them. Two men 
A^ill hoc an acre in a day ; fi)r the moft 
delay to all hocrs, is iit looking out the 
ftrongeft plants, and the proper diftanccs; 
but this is all provided againft wfecn fown 
thus regular. 
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Have regard as much as cotififig ^itli 
your fituatio% to remore your plants fipom 
ivorfe to better land^i which will cncoiH 
rage their growing or branching much 
more than to traniplant from good to 
bad land. I need not refine upon this 
point o^e than to iky, it would as ill 
agree with their conftitution, as that of 
ahigh-£^d perfon, £Uling from a fulKiprcad 
table, to feed upon potatoes^ and butter*^ 
milk : this obferration oug^t to be car^ 
ried throygh the whole courfe of busban-^ 
diy ; that is> always far a fbf mei to take 
his cattle and &cd from worfe land to 
better. 



Tbebeft way is for a farmei to divide 
his work thusv that isj to fow one half of 
hiawhear^and tranfpknt the other ^ and 
to raife his |dant5 && follows^ liZy Sow 
juA dbdbk the quantity of. feed iq each 
hdr »hc; intends to ftay tbaoe^ and when 
thegcouDdh ready^pidtiip: half the plants 
for tranfplanting, and leave the other 
half in the ground, by which he wiJI do j 
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double the vfotjfi yrltk Ae f«k(ne people, 
flfid |;d €>o 2^ a liegular flt^thenatical ru^f 
Vibki\ canoot err ; ps his <^n reafo^ 
muft tell hini) l;hat by the iaim; I;^|c onf 
grain jn a field vvill gro^, thejr aU ^ft 
that ajrc found {<^nd if .he iViri^ his feed, 
the unfoand grpin <nay bctsjlj;;^ <^) ; ^ 
they lie in the iame fitu^tion or latitiide, 
not one being the tenth of ^n inph deeper 
in the ground 1 pr covered \«rith mor^ 
mold dian ano^<;i' j >ind $is diey h'e in thf 
oentfe .of every ^tffic? foot, if the land ^ 
a ficld:be all «f qj^ ipility q: ^jee of 
richn«&, by the fag^ rul^ th|tt one fpo| 
will produce thirty e^urs fta^ a gra^n, ct 
very one rauft, or thereabout. 

Another advantage is, that a ^rjn^r 
«iijin ioanure his ground ^t a cheap xatCy 
mnd 9C the (^mc ^ime bp Cure tb^ every 
l^tn feeds equMly H|)on it, bepau(p hp 
•mxif dfcq> an eqwd quisntity into eapfo ho]^ 
almg^th the ijsed, as dired^d under th^ 
fkte of ^e compoDfld m^iniiires, 

1^ alfo ^ads his land aodgratn, hf 
VoJ.IL D 
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the thick coat of manure he wraps found 
his grain by candying it, as dire&cd in 
the receipt of liquid manure. Thus he 
fees that every ftep he takes in this regu- 
lar method, is valuable and interefting; 
and a narrow underftanding may go 
through with it, as every thing is fo plain 
and fimple. 

The machine being fixed^ he muft have 
a fobcr, gentle, tradable horfe, and a ftea- 
dy man to guide him ftraight; and al--* 
ways come back in the track the marker 
makes going, for the marker is fixed fb 
as to reach half-way into the following 
breadth. ' 

I 

The beft way is to go acrofs the tidges, 
as it works in the nature of a roller ; but 
in open town fields where ridges lie fin- 
gle, he cannot, therefore he muft keep 
lengthwife of his ridge, and make the ma^* 
chine, as it will agree with the breadth of 
the ridge, either to take it at two, three, 
or four tinges ; a little forefight and expe- 
rience will help him in this. 
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^ One Bian and a horfc will hole four 
or five acres in one day with eafe ; each 
child will reach to drop feed or plants in- 
to three holes in its breadth, going up 
and down ; and four children at about 
three-pence a day, each, will finilh an t- 
cre J but a man muft follow them with a 
rake tQ cover the feed. 

, If it be plants he is tranfplanting, he 
muft have a hoe^ and draw the mold a lit- 
tle higher about the roots than in other 
places, that when the roHer goes .over it, 
it may bear harder upon the lumps, fo as 
to fettle firm the earth about them, and 
they muft be rolled as foon as tranfplanted. 

When the plants are taken iip, a per- 
fon muft go with a three-pronged dung- 
fprfc, and run it down to lighten the earth, 
and children muft be ready to draw up 
the plants, without breaking the roots. 

'•S r 

. The fork need only be ufed where the 
land is ftrong, fad, or ftubbtfrn j land of 
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d lighter, loofer ftaple, is moft proper fof 
ft fe6d*bed> and which will &ye fome tf ftu- 
ble. 

Any fort t)f grain, graft, oi^ feeds (flax* 
feed excepted) may be fbwn thus ; but 
fnaall feeds may deceive you as to their 
Vegetating jprinciples, eaikr than corn. 

Therefore it isadvifcable to try them; 
the quickeft and fufeft way to do this is, 
to lap a few grains \jp in a woollen cloth, 
and dip it in water^ then put it into a 
touch of malt in its gtowing ftate, and e«- 
very grain in the cloth will vegetate, if 
it has not loft its growing quality ; and 
aecording to the quantity that gr qws^ 
Judge therefrom by dropping more or left 
into each hole. 

Ode gtain m t»ttf fquate foot, if good^ 
is enough of theie articles, vix. turmp, 
rape, cabbiige, tuniip^cabbi^, cole->»feed^ 
burnet, lucern^ or clover ; but for fear of 
accidents, yotf may drop two if good^ and 
thrte or four, ia» you fee x^d requirea^ 



if l)ad ; it is better to have too many than 
tMoe; > but thef are reecm^rabie either 
way, by {^aotiQg ki mifled pltces^ or by 
thinning, vrbcre Qvcr thick, however tiie 
latter is, the quickcll: ; for being fo rcgu- 
fatly placed, three weeders will draw up 
the fuptfrfliioaft ^Unts in 4 day from an 
acre. 



I am not fo muehaftranget to the nature 
of man, but I know very well what the 
moft ilUtetate and big^ttcdfort of thtm 
Will lay upon reading this fulled. I know 
the taufnts, jeers, and criticifms they will 
throw out, however I would have them 
to fufpend their judgment thereon till 
they t;ry it, neither Would I defire them 
to run much hanrd on the firft trial, be^ 
taufe half an acre, or an aere in the mid-* 
die of a £eldy will Ihew wkat might be 
expeded from any larger quantity, and 
fo they may enlarge their trials, as they 
fee they airfwdr. 
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A Table ihewing the expence and 
profit of an Englifh acre of wheats 
fbwn or traniplatited in the new 
regular^ diagonal m^thod^ . with 
the traniplanting machine. 

To the rent of the land for two 1. s.. d. 
y ears, fuppoling fallow i i o o 

To ten ploughings with one man 
and two horfes^ at as. and 
6d. per - ' - - i 

To four children to drop the 
feed, at 3d, per - o 

To one man to cover it after 
them • - - o 

To holing the land - 6 

To the compound, abput o 

To 43,560 grains of wheat, 

. weight about 44 pounds, and 
i an ounce - - o 

Tolevelling with the harrow be- 
fore fowing - - o 

To rolling • -. o 
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Brought over 
To harvefting 
To tithe 



3» 

1 ip 8 

O 10 o 

o J o 



Total cxpcnc? ^14 8 
Produce 4 a bufliels of feed, at 

js. each - - 10 10 o 



Clear profit 
Straw pays for threftiing. 



^ ij 4 



N. B. If the land be trench- 
ploughed it will fave four 
ploughings at leaft - o 10 

And alfo a years rent - 015 o 

So that in this cafe, the clear 
profit will be - 804 

In order to fupport the foregoing me- 
thod of tranfpknting and thin Ibwing, a- 
mongft many Qther experiments, the fol- 
lowing chapter was tried by myfelf very 
minutely in 1754, 
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CHAP. III. 

Experiments made in 1^64 by the 
acdihdr, to find out the true di- 

ftance or quantity of land that 
wh^t ought to have to gro\T 
upon. 

A 

IN 1764, I finiflied making my ma* 
chine that harrows, fo ws, and rolls at 
one time \ and as it will fow any quantity 
of grain on an acre the broad-caft way, 
I was rcfolvcd to make a trial in the me- 
thod offowlng jia^heat'thin on theground, 
iC being always my -opinion, that a great 
deal of feed was loft or thrown away by 
tbe old method 

Howe¥er^ I was in fome dcgtte diftfSK 
pointdd in the feafon, becaufe it was the 
firft week in February before I fk)iJbed 
my machine, therefore out of wheat-feed- 
time ; but being full of the thing, I was 
refolved, though late it was, to try with 
a little.' 
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And to make my experiment good, I 
fixed upon the middle of a fifteen acre 
field* which had three different forts of 
land in the length of the lidge, which 
was forty perch long ; one end of the 
field lay low, the foil was a ftrong, loamy 
cjay ; the middle was a high Hill ; the 
foil at top was a kind of a clay gravel, very 
fiiallow, and mixed with a middle-fi^ecj 
paving ftone. 

The other end was not fo lo^fr■ as the 
firft i neither ^as it fo ftrong a clay, but 
was what we call a loamy land ; upon 
the whole, it was very good wheat-earth* 
but the bottom of the field was rather 
more fo ; the top of ,the hill was more 
proper for barley than wheat. 

This field had been much wore by l6n^ 
tillage, and was much inclined to weeds; 
the laft crop which was oats, was only 
indifferent, and full of weeds ; but in or-^ 
der to recover the laijd, and kill the 
Weeds, it had been fallowed two years. 
Vol. II. ' E ' 
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'^ which time it had got only fcven 
ploughiogs^ whidi if I bad had the ma- 
nagement earlier^ as I had not, it Ihould 
have h^ at leaft twice as many ; but it 
only came into my hands the Michaelmas 
before ; though upon the whole, it was 
in good ordei;, and by far a better fallow 
than the common run : I gave it a thin 
top^drefUng, of wet turf<iflies, for I had 
no other, and harrowed them in with the 
feed. 

Imeafured two ridges very exadly^ and 
on the fifteenth of February I fowed four- 
teen ounces on one ridge, which, accord- 
ing to the meafurement of the ridge, 
was at the rate of ten pounds to the acre; 
on the other ridge I fbwed twenty-eight 
ounces, which, according to meafurement, 
was at the rate of twenty pounds to the 
acre. 

The ground was very wet, and the 
horfes funk as far as the plough went ; 
however, the feed was not trod in, bc- 
caufe it was fown between the harrow 
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and the horfcs feet : , but the harrow 
could not come over it the fecond time, 
without making the ground in mortar, 
fo that it was only harrowed once in a 
place ; therefore I am clear more than 
half the feed lay bare/ or uncovered j but 
as the ground and weather was wet, itfoon 
vegetated, fo that (except what fowls got, 
which I believe was. not much) it all 
grew. 



Though the machine fowed the grain 
pretty even, yet as the land was rough 
from the plough, it tumbled into holes ; 
and as the earth clogged or ftuck to the 
harrow, it dragged fome on heaps : but 
however, all this afforded me a better op- 
portunity of proving my experiments for 
a future event j as if each grain had been 
placed at a regular diftance, they would 
have lain within about fix or feven inches 
of each other ; therefore I could not have 
had an opportunity to know how they 
would grow at the diftance of nine, twelve, 
eighteen or twenty inches; but as they fell 
by chance, and irregular, it afforded mc 

E 2 
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matter for fpeculation in this cafe , and 

as the feed was not covered with a rake, 

or hopd, or nurfcd, in any degree, it made 

me thorough mafter of the fubjed; and 

a fairer trial never could be made, for I 

ib wed the reft of the field with barley 

and clover, and I fowed this wheat alfo 
with clover at the fame time^ namely, 

about the tenth of May, and rolled it 
acrofs, along with the reft of the field, 
gathered the ftones, and carried them 
off" in a tumbrel or box^ fixed fas I 
always do) upon the frame of the rol- 
ler. 

About ten days after the feed was 
ibwn, it began to fliew itfelf above the 
ground ; from this to the time it had 
done ftooling or branching, I feldom mif^ 
led a day without a vifit to ity fo that I 
Clofely obferved all its ftages, fituations^ 
br motions. ^ 

I meafured and noted every diftance I 
Icouid diftinguifti any alteration in the 
|)iant) and found that, in general, where 
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t 

a plant had the moft room, it made the 
moft flioots from the root, particularly in 
, the good ground, till it came to the di- 
ftancc of abdUt eighteen inches, that is, 
about nine inches each way; if they ftood 
thinner than this, itmade no great differ- 
ence, becaufe the blades not being above 
pine inches long, they did not meet with 
their neighbour to obftruft each other in 
fpreadin^; 

For the nature of a plant of wheat is 
fuch, that it grows perpendicular till it 
IS weaned from the kernel, that is, till 
the flour of the corn have all grown into 
top and root ; for it divides each way j 
and leaves the chaff or hdsk in the mid- 
dle, ftanding perpendicular at the fur- 
face of the earth, refembling a blown egg^ 
liiell. 

As foon as all the infide or flour is ex- 
haufted, that the blade or top has no- 
thing to depend upon for nourifliment 
but the earth, the two blades open, and 
fall flat on the ground at the two oppo* 
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fite fides of the root ; then as faft as the 
ropt gathers ftrcngth, it throws or forces 
out more plants round it, till it forms a 
figure like a ftar, or an opdi full-blown 
marygold; and thus the blades keep 
growing, and creeping along the earth, 
till they meet with fome living obftruc* 
tion, as grafs, weeds, or corn ; immediate*^ 
ly then they raife up the points of their 
grafly blades, and give over ftooling ; and 
what is very extraordinary, though there 
ihould be more room at one fide of the 
root than the other, yet they all bear as 
it were harmony, and concur with each 
ottier, as if they were fenfible of an af- 
front put upon them by an encroaching 
enemy; therefore, I fay, when one blade 
is obftruftcd, that root generally gives 
over ftooling, and rifcs to a perpendicu- 
lar dircdion. 



In rich, clean, good, well-tilled land, a 
plant of wheat may ftool to fill eighteen 
inches fquare ; yet I chofe to fix my ftan- ' 
dard to one foot fquare in good land, as 
that will bring forth to maturity ,^ from 
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twenty to thirty cars, wh^ch I found to 
be as many as had fufficient room to grow 
out of one root ^ I lay, one foot {quare 
will bring thirty ears to full maturity 
from one rootj but were thcfe thirty 
ears to have thirty roots, in the fame 
fpace of land, they certainly would fail 
down, and what we call root- welt j but 
if they flood, the ears and grain in them 
would be fmall and good tor little : 
this I hate accounted for in another 
place. 

As I obferved, the blades oT a go6d 
flooling-plant fall, fpread andcreep along 
the ground ; but if it be crouded when 
youngs it throws up a perpendicular lea* 
der or ftrawy from the middle of the root; 
and though it be thinned afterwards, yet 
it never changes the firil bad fet it gets ; 
but this perpendicular leader takes up all 
the crown, and fubftailce of the root; it 
is true, upon being thinned, it will throw 
out more flioots round about, but they 
will be fmall, and good for little ; and a 
ftooling^oot of wheat is not good^ except 
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the ears be near of an equarfize; though 
I had fome ears that were only about 
three inches long, yet moft of the good 
ftooh'ng roots had not an ear but what 
was from five to fix inches long, for they 
were nearly all of one fize. 

I cut fome of the leaders off from thofc 
plants that were likely to be bad fl:oolers, 
and I found that this was the remedy to 
make them ftool well : therefore it is a 
good thing to turn flieep in for that pur-* 
pofe, after weeding pr thinning, which 
would makp them ftool amain. But the 
beft method that could be taken with a 
crop of wheat fown in the old or new 
method, would be to hoe it, 

I had fome roots that produced up- 
wards of fifteen hundred fold, having 
from twenty to thirty ears at a root ; but 
this was all in the good land, at the low- 
eft end of the field, which was moft in- 
clined to clay ; the wheat at the other 
end, that was inclined to a fandy loam, 
ftooled full as well, but the corn in the 
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ears was not fb plump or large, neither 
were the ears fo long or well fet, but 
floamy ; and the chafea ftood thin and 
wide, fo confequently could not pro- 
duce in the famclength of ears fo m^njr 
grains. 

As to the middle of the land, which 
was a high gravelly hiU, and a ihallow 
foil, it was hard to find above fifteen 
ftalks or ears from one root : however 
the ears, though not quite fo long, yet 
they produced as much real fubilance z% 
the beft, for they were thick and well iht^ 
with a large bold grain. 

This was all from the ridge that was 
fown the thinneft, at thp rate of tea 
pounds to the acre. 

As to the ridge which was* fown at the 
rate of twenty pounds to the acre, it was 
impoifible to find a root with above fe- 
venteen ears at it, in the beft part of the 
land, and fo fh proportion in other parts: 
this was the moft convincing thing of all 
Vci.II. F 
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to the reapars and by-ftandcrs, who were 
all helping to feek^ and they found more 
on the thin fown ridge at thirty ears and 
upwards to one root, than on the other 
ridge at feventeen ears to a root. 

This gave me fo great an infight, that 
I think, I would not have mifled fowing 
the ridges with two different quantities of 
feed as above, for fifty pounds ; for it did 
inot only convince me, but it convinced 
thdfe by->ftanders, who were the moft a* 
verfe to thin fowing, and who ufed fre- 
quently to caft up to me in their old cant- 
word, that if I did not fbw, I could not 
reap. 

My field lay along by a high road^fide, 
and was the fubjeft of many a taunting 
joke to the travellers, which I have often 
heard when I was at the infidc of the 
hedge, unknown to them ; particularly 
one day, two farmers were going by, and 
one faid to the 6ther, *' See, Faddy, where 
^^ the Englishman is feeking for a plant of 
^^ wheat^'' (fi>rlwa8 counting how many 
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iUlks grew out from one root). " Yes/' 
lays the other," but he will not find many 
" without hisfpedacles/'anfweredPaddy, 
" If they have no better crops in England 
*' than that will be, they muft be obliged 
*^ to have relief from poor old Ireland, as 
** well for bread as beef, or they could 
" not be able to beat the French." 

Indeed my wheat at that time cut a 
poor figure to a traveller ; for the land 

was a little rough, and the plants were 

fiat on the ground, fo that a perfbn on 

the road could fcarce fee any appearance 

of corn, till about the middle of April j 

then it began to cock up its head, and by 

the fifteenth of May, it had covered the 

ground, and was a full flouriihing crop ; 

• thdn people wondered where it came froni; 

fome would have it, that I had fowed the 

land over again ; others reported, that I 

filled the ground by taking it out of 6« 

ther fields, and tranfplanting it there. 

Thus various reports were Ipread ; 
however, at harvcft, when they law the 

F a 
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mahy ears from one root, and the length, 
of the ears, &Cc. they were obliged to let 
their falfe reports vanifti. But.their ma- 
lice did not end here, for a few days be- 
fore it was reaped, forae one wxnt up 
apd down each ridge, and cut off a 
great many of the largeft ears. 

This vexed me greatly ; however, af- 
ter all, I had fifty-three ftone five pounds 
bf the fineft wheat I ever in my life faw. . 
Every ftieaf ycildeda ftone or upwards, 
but the ftieaves were made large; the 
produce was at the rate of about twelve 
barrels to an Irifti acre, ^hich is near e- 
qual to thirty-two bu|hels to an Englifh 
one* 

I picked as many ftalks Which had 
the ears cut off as made two large flieaves; 
this was in order to give as near a guels 
to the crop as poflible ; but doubtlefs 4 
great • many efcaped me, and perhaps 
fome were broke off from the root in cut- 
tirtg> thefc I could fee nothing of. 



\ 
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The crop vms late before it was ready 
to reap, it was the latter end of Oftobcr; 
it happened to be a fine dry time, ot it is 
a doubt to me, if it had been wet, if it 
would have ripened well at all ; for it was 
fown too late, and was ftill put back by 
having to branch out. 

I muft not forget to obfcrve, that I 
did not pickle, wet, or lime my feed at 
all ; for it was the firft time I had tried 
my machine, therefore was afraid that if 
I wet the corn, fo fmall a quantity 
would not run and Ipread fo even 
out of the hopper^ as the orifices were 
obliged to be fo very finall td difcharge 

it- 

I muft alfo tell my reader, that the 
feed was of different forts, fuch as red 
lammas, white, lammas, the long-eared 
wheat, and two or three forts of bearded 
wheat. I found a great deal of difference 
in the produce, both in the fize of th« 
ears and ftooling part \ the red lammas 
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vns the beft, the long-cared wheat the 
next. ^ 

I expeded the white lamnias to' be 
the beft, but it was not. The greateft 
produce in number of ears, was the 
long*bearded wheat, and I could like 
it as wen as ^ny of theni to iow 
thin. 



There was another fort of bearded 
wheat, that bbth the beard^ ear and ftraw, 
were fliorter than any of the reft, but 
produced a great many little ears ; I did 
not like this at all, it was the worft of 
them aU, and there were more forts than 
I can mention. 

I fowed the reft of the field with bart- 
ley, with different quantiticjs on an acre ; 
on one fide of the wheat I fowed an acre 
with fixieen ftone, the old accuftomed 
quantity ; it was not worth reaping, for 
it was all lodged, and grown green 
through before harveft^i except a top of 
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the gravelly hiU, and this was fmall like 
hen-corn. 

I fowed an acre on the other fide of 
the vrheat, with three ftone, which was 
a very good crop, for it branched to fiU 
the ground with a fine long-eared corn ; 
it branched firom two to fix or eight ears 
out of a root, according to the diftarice 
the grains ' fell from each other, juft fo 
they ftooled or branched tiU they filled 
the ground* 

I produced fome roots to the Right 
Honourable and Honoui'able the Dublin 
Society, with fifteen ears at them, an9 
wheat with from twenty to thirty ears at 
each root. 

The remainder of the field I fowed 
with eight fiione of barley to an acre^ 
which was an excellent crop. 

I forgot to ofaferve^ that I found a 
root of here or winter barley among the 
wheat, that had fifty-three ears at it, and 
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fome of the cars had above an hundred 
grains in them ; this grain, in general, is 
a very great planter or ftooler ; but the 
grain is much fmaller than barley, and 
longer ^ in fad, it is not a comely grain 
at all. 

i mention thcfe fads juft as they hap- 
pened* 

I often hear of people producing out 
of gardens, roots of wheat, &c. with fix- 
ty or eighty ears at them ; but thcfe can 
be no experiments for improvement \ an 
experiment can never be rightly tried 
out of its own fphere or latitude, in 
which it is >yont to grow, or muft be 
cultivated in: it cannot be expefted, 
that a farmer can turn his fields into 
gardens, arid cultivate every^ plant as 
he would one in a garden that is nur- 
fed. 

Every thing lofes its value by being 
too expenfive and troubltfome : howe- 
ver it w^s not the cafe with this experi- 
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mcnt, for it had not even equal jafticc 
done it. But it convinced me of the quanr 
tity of feed that ought to be fown on an 
acre, and at wbiat diftances each plant 
ought to ftandt 

The next thing I h^d to find out, wag 
an eafy method of doing this, and alfo 
Ibme method to prevent vermin from tak- 
ing the feed, in order to remove that old 
faying of a farmer, that he milft fow fomc 
for worms, and fome for fowls. I refet 
him to the compound to prevent thi$ 
malady. 

CHAP. IV, 

How to fet potatoes in drills with 

the plough. 

TAKE any poor worn-out ftubbic 
land, which may be intended for 
fallow; i^bugh it in autumn, in two fur^ 
yow-ridges ; that is, lay two furrow| 

Vol II. G 
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bicfc to back| thro' the piece yoo intend 
for potatoes. 

Bjr doing this, it wUl lie dry all win« 
ter, and in the beginning of March (or 
fooncr, if the weather permit) harrow it 
acroli, and it wsU fill all the furrows le- 
vel ; after which plough it^ either acroi^» 
or length-*wife, no matter which, pro* 
vided the land be all cut and turned up ; 
then again harrow it well and fine ; and 
juft before you intend to plant potatoes, 
plough it again into two furrow<idge$| 
lying back to back, fo that they muft 
clofe at the top^ but not fo as to let any 
mold fall into the oppofite fiirrow. 

Being thus laid in ridges, and the fur- 
rows all open, in every furrow fet a row 
of potatoes, each about the length d a 
roan's foot afunder ; then take the dung- 
ing-baskets, and drop a piece of ^ung, 
about the lizc of your fift, upon ea^ po« 
tatoe^ by this method a little dung will 
go a great way, and a few bands 
a great deal in a day* 
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When tbii$ fct and dunged^ go with 
the plough, and iplit the ridge \n two, lb 
that what was the farrow, will now be 
the ridge, and the ridge will be over the 
potatoes: fo that thejr will come up in 
rows through the middle thereof* 

In fummer you may go with the pkx^ 
up and down every drill, to cut the weeds, 
and earth up the potatoes. 

By this method it may be well termed 
a potatoe-'fallow, as it may be ploughed 
always whed the weeds grow. 

In taking them up, go with a plougli 
and turn the whole drill over^ by whicE 
all or moil of the potatoes will a^qpear 
above ground, and beeafily gathered; 
but if a fmall part of them remain un^ 
tbered, they will all be found by harrow^ 
ing, or the next ploughing^ 



This is a very expeditious way, both in 
ictting and taking up, and it ought 19 

G % 
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fee every man's ftudy.to work his lana 
\Vith as little expente as pofBble, 

The next eafy way to fet potatoes with 
the plough, is in grafs^land, via;. 

Harrbw the fod well, both length and 
crofswife, to fcratch, wound, and mangle 
the gfafs-roots, in order to fet them a 
totting, which they will do fpeedily when 
turned up. 

Then begin and ploifgh a furtow eight 
inches brodd , in this fet a row of pota- 
toes, a foot length afunder, and on every 
potatoe drop a lump of dung, about the 
bignefs of a man's fift; then plough two 
furrdwsj and in the third fet another 
towi ^^ t^^^ there will be a furrow be- 
tween every two rows or drills through 
the piece. When it is a 1} itt^ harrow ft 
"Well, but take care not to turn lip or dil^ 
brder the fodfc 

When the potatoes are come up a lit- 
We above ground, go with a plough u^ 
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ind down every drill, and lay the loofe 
mold, which the harrow raifed, to the 
ftcm of the potatoes ; but be careful not 
to difturb the fod. When they are taking: 
ti Ji, tiltti the drill or furrow with the 
plough, by which means they are eafily 
gathered* 

The third hiethod of plantihg pota- 
toes is with fpades, as they do inChelhire. 

They dig all the ground, and bury the 
dung about four inches deep, as if they 
were trenching in a garden ; after which 
they go with fetting-^fticks, make a hole^ 
and drop the potatoe in; then they rake 
the ground to fill the holes. 

They.arc dug up with fpades alfo; but 
this is expenfivci in comparifori of fetting 
with the ploughs 

Hbwcver, they take care not to bury 
the dung too deep, as alfo not to throw- 
up any bad earth to fpoU the land, which 
is too often th6 cafe in Ireland. 
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C H A P. V. 

Remarks on iettiog potatoes with 

the plough. 

MEtbinks I fee my brother-farmer 
turn hither in great hurry, to fee 
my reafon for advifiog him to fet his po« 
tatoes with the plough ; and not to keep 
htm long in fufpence, I plainly tell him^ 
that it favea both men^ money, and 
dimg, befides improving his land : theie 
are C(uifideration8 ^ell worth hia atten*^ 
tipn. 

Firft it faves men ; as one man, and 
two horfes, and five or fix boys, will fet 
asmany potatoes in a day with theplough^ 
as feventy or eighty men could fet with 
ipades* 

Secondly^ it ikves dung ^ «3 one load 
will £^ as far as four. 



\ 
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Thirdly, noiK of the dung is loft by 
being buried ia the trenches ^ which is 
evidently the cafe when trenched in die 
old Irifh method ; but here all the dung 
takes place immediately^ as a lump i$ 
droppoi upon every potatoe. 

Fourthly, potatoes got thus are nearly 
clear g^ns, as they may be Town upon 
land that is intended for fummer-fallow, 
and fuch land ^ will al^olutely receive 
saore benefit ixopi tliis potatoe^fallow, 
than if notiiing had grown ; for what 
with hoeing with the plough, and the 
tops fmothering the weeds, SCc the 
ground is made dean and mellow, and 
in fine order for a wheat-crop at Michael- 

And there can be no difappointment, 
as potatoes can be ploughed up in a Ipeedy 
manner. 

AU theCc reafooa, I hope, will prerail 
upon the Ixifli ^meay or people in 
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general, to follow this cheap and eafy me-^ 
thod ; as nothing concerns a farmer fo 
Hiuchasworking his land with thegreatcft 
difpatch, and the Icaft cxpcnce that rca- 
Ibn can devife. 

As I have travelled between England 
and Ireland for near twenty years paft, I 
have had an opportunity to remark how 
the different markets ruled in the two 
kingdoms, ahd I always found that in 
the cities of York, Lincoln, and in large 
towns, fuch as Leeds, Wakefield, Ddnca- 
fler, Sheffield, and in fhort, all over Eng- 
land, where it is cuflomary to fet the po- 
tatoes with the plough, that they always 
fell lower than in Ireland. 



. This fad is incontcftible, although 
it is well known, that in thele places, 
land is higher, and fo is labour of more va- 
lue. 

This fhews they nluft have a cheaper 
and eafier way of coming at them, or 
they could not be afforded at ti lower 
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utcA further, the method of fetting with 
the ploiigh is Cp eafy, th^t a man may 
teach, iiJ an hour, ^ fnmy people as 
tould Ioo|c at him* 



\ 



The expence and profit of an aq-e 
of potatoes, raifed by the plough, 
as diFe6):ed under that artifd^. 

■ • 

To 20 quarters of potatoes, at 1. s. d * 
^s. per, or 40 ftonc - poo 



To threp ploughings, at as. 6d. 

each, if with one man ^n<J 

twohorfes - .- o 

To twp barrpwiqgs r o 

To one quarter of potiitpes for 

feed, at ps. per - o 

To 6 loads of dung, at as, per b 12 
To fix boys or girls, each at 4d. 

pprday - - ' - pa 



7 
P 



6 

Q 
O 





I 12 4 
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Brought over i la <J 

To two men to fee thiey be right- 
' ly fct, and to help to lay the 

dung - - - o I 8 

To three times hoeing with the 

plough - - o ^ o 

To ploughing up - - o a 6 

To 8 boys oi; girls, at 4d. each o a 8 

To carriage home - o a o 

To land-rent - - o 15 o 

Total expcnce 3 a 4 

i , I 

. Qcar profit i «7 ^ 

CHAP. VI. 

Remarks and iflttftrations on the 
foregoing table on potatoes, fet 
with the plough. 

1 - 

IN order to encourage the farmer to 
fall into this valuable piece of husban- 
dry, I have allowed him, in the foregoing 
table, to be well paid for all his trouble j 
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and yet he fees the profit amount to up- 
vf^rds of five pounds feventeen fliiUings an 
acre* 

Were I to be very minute, the profit 
would be much more ; I have very often 
known from fifteen to twenty pounds 
made op an acre«^ 

If I was to do ftrift juftice lo ths valu- 
able crop, it jfhould not be charged , either 
with rent, ploughing, or dung ; as it is 
paft contradi^ion, that the land after this 
would be better for a crop of wheat, the 
fucceeding year^ than if it had been fal- 
lowed in the common way» 

It is alfo to be obfcrved, that I have 
charged the potatoes only at nine fhil- 
lings a quarter^ which often fell for much 
more. 



Thefe are all plain and impartial rea- 
fons, and I hope will encourage the far- 
mer to purfue this valuable method. 

H2 
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There iire a gttat teany pam of Ettg* 
land that follow this method, thcrefoWf 
fuch may lobk over this chapter, and 
teave it foi: thofe that know nbtfaing of 
it, which are a great many parts both of 
Ettglahd, Ireland, Scotland j anil Wak^j 
fo excule mej ify in othercafcs^ I raentiod 
fbmetimes what is known to fome far- 
mers^ as it may be ftrangc to others. 

CH A P. VIIv 

On letting potatoes, as in Ireland, 
on tldges, by trenching* 

THE Irilh toethod of fctting pbta- 
toes!, is in fom^e cafes very bfefiil, 
and the cheapeft of all others^ except 
the plough ; and would be much 'mote 
valuable ih all cafes, if they were caa^ 
"tious not to make the trenches too deepj 
to bury thfc durtg, and throw »p bad 



> 

i 

It is a very cafy method, and qiikk t<)0^ 
becaufenotaboveonefchirth of the ground 
is dug, iaild lew firihers hive fieldji or 
clofes, but wh*t h4ve wafte comers wherfe 
the plough cantiot come ; as alio backa 
of ditches, &c. ^vhlch, if he lays on 
a good 'ficMft of manure^ he may fet 
potatoes it! ; and when they are dug 
up, it will make good xrempoft for his 
land. \ 

I, 

It IS alfo a good' method to brfcafc up 
tougb, fluMkMT n, footy, or rocky land ; 
becaufe this is a quick method of wwldng 
it, and the crop will meliorate it to that 
degree, that it fnay be pliSuj^ed the year 
following with eafe ; and a(s to theexecu- 
tiifjg thfs method,' nothing Is moife ealily 
karncd, vfe. 



When you hiave fixed upon a pfece of 
larrd for this purpofe, you muft lay out 
your ridges in breadth according to the 
depth of your fori; thatis^ if tfie foil be 
ftwllow,tttake your ri(%es about four &et 



\ 
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broad , and the trench about two feet and 
a half wide. 

This is in order that you may raife earth 
enough y to cover the potatoes without 
entering upon a dead ppor fbiL 

But if your under-ftratum be good, you 
may make the trenches deep and narrow, 
which will fave land* 

s. 

Sometimes it happens, that a rich earth, 
or even a kind of manure, lies within the 
reach of this trenching ; when this hap- 
pens, it is a treafure. 

Cover your potatoes about four fblid 
inches thick i being thus learned, and de« 
termined a^ to the depth and, breadth 
of the ridge, you muft ftretch a line, and 
cut it out; then fpread your manure 
ftraigbt and even on the ridge, leaving 
the breadth of the trench without any. 

After this, lay on your potatoes at 
about nine inches from each other ; then 
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dig the trench, and turn the firft fod-grafs 
downwards, clofe to the edge of the ridge^ 
and what the fod does not meet to cover, 
finifli covering it, with the iccond fpit; 
but leave the fhovellings at the bottom ci 
the trench, till the potatoes are ready to 
poep above the ground ; then fhovel up 
the loofe, and cover all the ridge thinly 
over. 

This will check the growth of the 
top, and caufe the potatoes to ipread un^ 
der ground j this is a better way than to 
finiih the ridge all at the firft fctting^ as 
ibme^ill do« 

If you hare much old grais, or ruflies, 
2Cc. on the ground, or that the £bd is 
tough, and likely to take much time to 
rot ; in this cafe it is better to trench the 
ground in December or January, and in 
March let the potatoes ; make holes with 
the planting-machine^ but the pegs muft 
be thicker, in order to make the holes 
wide enough to let the fet to the bottom; 
or, for want of this maf hine, you ma^^ 
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take 1 fetting-ltick) like the ihaft of t^ 
ipade, and fix, crofs-^wife, a ftrong peg ai- 
bout four inches fironi the bottom > thifr 
is to fct your foot on, in order to link 
the fetting*-ftick more eafily. 

Make the holes aboqt nine inches $fun^ 
der ; in them drop the potatoes, but no 
deeper than juft to fall between the two 
fods, for they love to fpread along tlhe 
firm earth ; rake or harrow to fiU the 
holes, then fhove( the trenches, and fi** 
nifli the ridge. 

Xhough rotten dung is doubtleis beft| 
yet if the ground be trenched early e- 
ziough, long dung will make a good fhift, 
and may be better ufed in this than any 
other crop, as it will have time to rot, 
and will keep the two fods open, (b that 
the potatoes imf have room to run and 
fpread between them^ 

1 In the county of Heitrim there is a 
great deal of wet rulhy land, worth lit- 
tle, and I have feen very good potatoes in 
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it, by no other manure than to cut tht 
rufhes, and.lay;on ttlcTi(^^\and mak^ 
the ridge no broader than the farrow or 
trei^ph, >fa,>|i«: tbc/fod^^rtwet; they 
trench it early, and only majce the ridges 
three feet- wide.- 

• -'•■'■ — . 

However, • if they doubt 6f the land 

not to bring a .gooi^ crop thus, they may 

be fure of a good crop, if they only gjye 

a thin covering of either lime, marie, br 

Itme-flone; grayel alo;:^ with the luS^s ; 

• but the fooner this manure is laid, on» 

(in order to grow to the fod and rot) the 

better, and n^ore ccFtainty of a crop j 

fuch land generally gives a good crop pf 

bear or wheat, after the potatoes are dug 
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CHAP. VIIL 
On diiFerent ibrts of potatoes; 

THERE are vaHous forts of potatoes, 
more perhaps than I am acquainted 
with ; however, the foflowing is a lift of 
the various forts which I have cultivated 
myfe}f# 

I ' 

Firft, white rufiting ; this is a round 
potatoe, with a rough skin. 

Secondly, red rufiting; this a red round 
potatoe, with a rough skin. 

« 

Thirdly, the large Irilh white imooth 
potatoe* 

Fourthljr, the large round red pota- 
toe. 



I I 



Fifthly, the culgee. 

SixtibJy, the early-wife potatoe. 



N 
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Seventhly, the vrhite kidney potato^. 
£ightly, the Jcrufalem potatoc. 
Ninthly, the bull's eye potatoc. 

V 

\ 

The bull's eye is a large red potatoe, 
will grow and yield a plentiful crop on 
poor ground, but is a very bad eating 
potatoes it taftcs not much unlike a 
yam. 

As they produce a plentiful crop, 
ibme gentlemen fow them m Ireland, and 
particularly near Waterford , in the coun- 
ty of Kilkenny, where they feed and 
ilaughter many fwinc for exportatioa 

V 

/ -« 

f . 

The Jcrufalem potatoc is long and full 
of eyes, and is of u great produce^ each 
eye mak^s a fet, as indeed fo they do in 
cyery other potatoc ^ for the Irifh always 
cut them in fets, which is a good way, 
though not generally pradifcd in £ng« 
landt ' ' 

I 0. 
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\ The culgec it a vtty f^cct eating po-» 
tatoe, one fide is generally red ; in theit 
growings they do not fprtad and giow 
from ftrings, like another potatoc, but 
ftick to the bottom of the ftalk like a 
bunch of grapes, and rife to the furface, 
iofomuch that often the red fide will be 
ground. 



. t had a fine crop of them laft year ; 
they are very fond of a ^ell-tilled foil, 
therefore the drill-method of fetting them 
with the ^plough in broken land, fuits 
them bcftk 

The wife potatcJe is of an early kind; 
they produce a fmall top^ but no bloflbrti, 
and the top withers early ; they do not 
grow very large, are of a light red caft, 
full of eyes ; they are of a great incrpafe^ 
but a great Many of them fmall ; they 
•ire very ufcful for an early <;rop, a« they 
. art dry tttd ready for ufe two months be-- 
%e others, but it is not a good keeping 
^otatoe^ 
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The krgc red Itifli pobttoc is of a good 
fcind, and particularly on ftrong cold 
land, where it thrives- bcft; it grows 
large, and produces a good plcntiul crop. 

As the poor Irifh eat potatoes inftead 
of bread, they are the bcft of all others 
for that ufe ; they will tell you, that 
they will lie longer than any others on 
'the ftomacb, fo confcquently are of a 
found, firm texture ; their colcMir is of a 
deep red, and of a round fliape; they 
have a grofs ftrong ftalk or top. 

The white rufiting is a very pleafant 
eating potatoc ; but I do not think them 
good yielders : neither will they thrive 
well, without rich well-tilled land* 

The red rufiting is of a hardy fort, 
\^rill grow almoft on any fort of land, but 
do ^not .produce many at a root, neither 
are they large, fo confequently are bad 
yielders, and not a dcfirable crop, where 
other feed can be got. 
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The toad-back is nearly akin to the 
large Irifti potatoe, only not fo large ; the 
skirl is almoft blacky and rough like a ru- 
fiting: this is a founds dry^ firm, good 
eating potatoe ; it is fond of good frtfh 
land, and agrees very well with the Iriih 
method of fetting op lay-land, as direfted 
in' the chapter that treats thereon. 

The kidney (or by fome called Spa- 
nilh potatoe) is of an oblong ihape, a 
white colour, with ayellpwiflicaft; it 
is a fweet good eating potatoe, but not 
fo dry, or mealy, as fome others ; there^ 
fore not fo proper to be ufed in the place 
of bread (as is the cafe in Ireland); but is 
very good to be chopped up, and ufed as 
fauce, or roots, to meat ; it is an exceed- 
ing good yielder, and by nature feeks its 
food deep, therefore requires a good co- 
vering with mold when fet ; it will thrive 
well on a ftrong deep foil, but requires to 
be well tiUed. 



t*! 
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CHAP. IX. 

To improve ground, deftroy 'whin 
and broonii and, at the fame time, 
raiie a raluable crop of potatoes.* 

AS much land as there lies, in a man- 
ner wafte, through his Majeft/s 
dbminionSyby being over-run with whins, 
I have not as yet feen any method found 
out to eradicate them, but by ftrength of 
men and money ; however, what is to 
follow, may fhew the great treafure that 
may be made of them, by thofe, who, 
perhaps, formerly thought them a nui- 
fance, and, with great expence, have 
ftrovc to be quit of them. 

Some burn the tops on the ground, 
and ftub up the roots by tnen, at great 
expence ; others (who think themfelves, 
perhaps, at the height of improvement 
in this matter) tear them up with ftrong 
ploughs zx^d horfes. By t if they confix 
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dered what a vaft body of martiirc they 
fend into the clouds^ arl^ dcftroy, they 
certainly would be angry with them- 
fclvcs for fo doing. \ .: 

■ - 

Particularly, when they once try the 
valuable method of fettipg potatoes on 
them ; they will then fee that the fap 
they contain is a^rcry rich maiKire, whidj, 
when fmothered, quickly rots: it wifl 
enxich die ground paft imagj[nat]X3%andy 
at the fame time, raife a valudbte crap^ 
with very little cxpcnce. 

The fecond crop (far it will bring two^ 
will not be much inferior to the firfl, and 
it may begot witb very fnaall trouble or 
cxpence.. 

, After the fecond crop of potatoes is 
off,, if the ground be ftrong^ it will bring 
a good crop of wheat or beans j o» if light 
and fandy, barley of rye. 

The fiift thing that is to facr<A(»ef is to 
cut a way through the wfems, whccf the 
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trenches will fall, then ftretch a line to 
the breadth of the ridge you fix upon; if 
your ground be a deep good foil, the ridge 
may be broad, and the trench fo deep, as 
to afford earth enough to coyer the whins 
four inobes thick. 

The moft general breadth of thcfe beds 
or ridges, is nine feet ; and the trench or 
furrow, two fe^t ; fo that two {pits deep 
and a flioyelling, will give the covering 
Tcquired. 

Tread down the whins before you lay 
on the earth, fo as to make them fall clofe 
one way ; if they be not very ftrong 
fialks, treading and the earth will keep 
them down ; but if the ftalks be too grd&, 
give them a nick clofe to the root. All 
the whins you cut up where the furrow 
falls, you muft lay on the ridge in the 
moft vacant places yoii can find, as there 
are few clofcs fo full of whins, but have 
fome bare fpots; therefore what is cut 
from the furrow will make up the dcfici- 

VcL. II. K 
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ency of manure, as they will now aft in 
that ftation. - * 

But it matters not howftrong or rank 
the whins are on the ground : if they be 
fix feet high in one continued bed, the 
better, and the more manure it will af- 
ford your land. 

There is no method yet found out for 
deftroying whins equal to this ; as to fal- 
low» they often grow after in fpots, but 
they are effedually fmothered when pro- 
perly done thus. 

The longer the ground is trenched bc- 
foie the potatoes are fet the better : that 
the whins may have time to rot and ter*- 
mcnt with the earth, they ftiould be 
.trenched under about Michaelmas, and the 
potatoes fet in April following. 

Holes muft be made, at nine inches a^ 
funder, with a fetting-ftick, to let the 
feed down to the whins. In order to 
make the flick fink the eafier, fix a pin 
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acrofs, fix inches from the bottom,. for to 
fet the foot upon, in the nature of i fpade. 

And as you make the holes, any chil- 
dren will follow, and drop in the feed. 

After they arc fet, rake the land over 
to fill the holes. 

When the potatoes are juft beginning 
to peep above ground, then fliovel the 
furrows, and throw it over the bed, 
which will give it a thin covering ; all 
the loofe earth that the fpade leaves, 
mufl: be referved at the bottom of the 
furrow, on purpofe for this ufe. 

When you dig out tlie potatoes, gather 
them as clean as you can ; there will ftill 
be fufficient feed left in the ground for a 
fecond crop; do not raife any of the 
whin-fl:alks,but leave them in the ground. 

When the potatoes are up, fliovel the 
trenches, and leave the ridge fmooth co* 
vVercd up all winter. 

K 2 
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V 

If there be tjot a very httd ftoft, you 
Avill get a fecond crop without any more 
cxp^nce ; but if the froft be fo hard^ as 
to rot the fcts in the ground^ all you have 
to do, is to fet them over again in the 
fpring; and after they are fet, rake 
and fill the holes as you did the firft 
yean 

tt is by far the beft to take two crops, 
bccaufc the fecond is got for little or no 
expcnce; and it gives a fuffidcnt time 
for tlie ^hins to rot, and the earth to 
meliorate. 

The ftalks and roots of the whins will 
be ^ rotten, as npt to rcfift the plough ; 
itbcreforc you may plough up the fecond 
ciop of potatoes, and till the ground 
tirhelr for wheat or barley ; which can- 
not fail of a crop after iuch a rich dref« 
fing. 



\ 
/ 
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A Table of. expence and profit of 
an acre of whinny land, iet with 
potatoes. 

To digging 160 perch or fall, tt 

i2d. per - - i <J 8 

To feed and letting ^ o lo o 

To ihoYeUing or finiftiing - o a o 

Total expence i i8 8 

To ICO bulhels of potatoes, at 

as. each - - lo o o 



Clear profit S i 4 

The above is juft as it ibnds with my 
experiment. I am fenfible, that if the 
land be tolerable good, and a full crop of 
^ins, an acre will produce doubly the 
quantity ; but my land was a veiry bad 
iand. 

I have not mentioned any thing for 
taking up the potatoes, as I made no 



; 
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charge in my experinicnt,.but the fecond 
crop pays well for that, as it will have as 
many potatoes in bulk, though not fo 
large, and there is no expence attending 
it, but the gathering of the two crops. 

I am fo unfortunate as not to have any 
whinny land in my poffeflion at prefent, 
as all I had is reclaimed ; but I afTure my 
teader, I will take the firft whin-farm I 
can meet with^ if it fuit my fituation. 

Broom is managed in every degree the 
fame way, and will not fail to enrich the 
land by its fertilizing quality j but how- 
ever it is to be obferved, that it generally 
grows on lighter land than whins ; there- 
fore, if the farmer's fituation for clay or 
marie will allow, he muft give it a coat 
of either the one or the other whicb he 
is mafter of, before he trenches the 
ground ; that is, he muft cut the broom 
and lay it on the ridges, and then fpread 
the marie upon it ; after this, trench and 
cover it with earth, as dircded for whins* 
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The management and uie of fitches. 



F 



ITCHES are a very ufeful good 
crop, and particularly for winter or 
fpring-fceding for Iheep, or indeed other 
cattle ; and what adds ftill to their va- 
lue, is, that they want no dung or ma- 
nure. 

They may be fown and will grow up- 
on land that would lie in an ufelefs ftate 
all winter j and what is more, they add 
to the fertilizing fuch Und j neither does 
a farmer pay one penny more rent for 
this crop, than he would for the ftubble 
Handing on the faid land. 

The chief ufe of fitches is to fupply 
the farnjer with winter-feeding on his 
ftubble-lands, that would otherwife be 
wafte, from the time the crop is reaped, 
which is about September, to March or 
April following : in this cafe they are 
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very valuable, as what benefits either the 
land or the farmer gets by them, is clear 
gain. 

But as ufeful as fitches are in this cafe, 
they are tea inconfiderable t crop to 
ftand all fummer, and take the year's rent 
upon them, except in very poor, fandy, or 
gravelly land, which is generally of a low 
rent. 

The better the land they are fown on 
for the winter-feeding, doubtlefs the bet- 
ter herbage they will make ; alfo, the 
fooner they are fown in autumn, (fo as to 
have as much benefit of the declining 
fummer-fun as poffible) the better and 
itronger your herbage will be ; therefore 
the more cattle it will fupport : and if 
the land be a rich, deep, ftrong loam or 
clay, it will produce good herbage ; tho* 
it is not proper for feed, becaufe the rich- 
nefs of the foil would force it all into 
ftraw, but littla corn. 

The method of thofe that would few 
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fitchel Hpoti tliek wafte ftubUe^ltnd, Ibr 
'wintcffeeding) muft be thus: 



TAke any (cuet of land, that iuM been 
under rape, ieole-^Md, tutnijM, or a^y foit 
of corn ; and as foon as the crop is teAp* 
cd and off, plough the ftubble under ^ be- 
gto in the middle of the iM^, and raiTe 
it «»big^ as p6ffible widi the pl$»^, (hf 
gftchering or caking it up) in order that 
it inaf lie as dry as pomble aU winter; 
tvfiieh win «d4 both to the goodflefi of 
tfie ^op, i^od eleanficis of the eattle's 
feeding. 

This done, few your fitches at Hie rate 
of ten ftone to th^ EnjgtiOr acre ; theA 
harrow them in j after this water-fiirrow 
and gripe-aols your ridges tt| the loweft 
places of the land, leading to the fide* 
drakis, in order, to gife a ready ftflage 
for tfie winter'a water when it &1N. 



V. 



tf they be fewo at the latter end of 
At^^Bft, or the beginning of Septeiriber,. 

Vol. IL 
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you may turn your (heep in about the 
middle of December. 

Eat them all winter, and in fpring the 
land will be in fine order for oats oi' bar- 
ley. 

Some chuie to preferve their fitchew 
till fpring, to feed early lambs or wea- 
thers on, which is very profitable : others 
will eat them all the month of May, and 
then give the land a couple of plough- 
ings, and fow it with turnips or rape at 
Midfummer ^ this is alfo a good way. 

Othera again will fallow aU fummer, 
after the fitches are eat of, which will 
greatly enrich the land, and then fow 
wheat on it in aiftumn. 

If you intend youi fitches for feed, fow 
them in February, at tbe rate of fix ftone 
to the acre, and harvci^ them as peas. 
But if they be intended to plough in for 
dung, (which it the worft way, as it is 
better to make dung by eating them on 
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the ground) fow them in March, at eight 
flone to the acre^ and plough them in 
when full of bloflbm, as direfted for buck- 
wheat» 

If you intend this crop for fodder, by 
the way of hay, they muft be mown be- 
fore they are ripej that is, when the 
ft«w is full of juices and fap. 

• « 

By taking them thus green, when the 
ftraw is full of fap or rich fub](i;ances, the 
grain does not fhake out ; and the horfes 
eat ftraw and corn all together, which is 
excellent fodder. 

In this cafe, the hay muft be made by 
the fame method ais any other hay; only 
by being cut in this ftate, the ftraw will 
be particularly foil of lap ; therefore you 
muft be careful that it neither rot or 
mould. 



^ The quality of fitches is fuch that they 
will grow almoft on any fort of land ; if 
they ftand for feed, poor gravelly, or 

L a 
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Ijg^t faodjlr koct fiiic^ them bcfti fiwia*^ 
dfcd they are iMftly iown whoe mtkm§ 
eli^ wlU |toW} ind I thinic tbey «(ce«d 
any other grafs or crop whatever, cxccft 
turnips, foir winter-feeding, as they fuit 
out ctimatos, bcifig a native c^tbefe kiag- 
donis, and a plaat that k«ep» green all 
winter. 

Indeed they are of fuch a juicy herba* 
gy nature) that tbou^ the fedd ripens, 
dries, and flicdsy yet the ftalk or ftraw 
wifl be ft green herbage) aod ^lii of juices 
after tha feed hai dd^rted it. 



CHAP. XI. 

Explanation and nature of difiereat 
loft3 of poli^i hdx a3 fitch^ tarej^ 
lentib, &c. 

TfipS followtngnukipliinty of names 
conluAdiy nadf u& of by diftEmofi 
•ttfhois* t9 coayey the omniog «f .one 
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pint, WKf weU; pit2^ or coafiiCt thpt 
ideft» of a £»mer,^^afid fend bim io iSwfch 
after plants, corn^ or grain, of vbkik 
perhaps he himfelf may be already pof^ 
ffflbd. 

However it canoot be cxpcded he 
ihouid have a iUfficient Ubi»ry of book» 
always dt hand to dear up icfefeiv:^ t<> 
-which he is too often f Retried : it is e- 
no(^ to tell him, that though the many 
following names are made ufe of in diffc- 
tent pari} of the two kinfidomsi yet fitch 
is a name that fiiits- QM4r fiogiifii toogoe 
bei^ aad what nay be underftood by 
cvary one that widcrfiands the hngfu^ti, ' 
to ti^ naoie is added vet3cta» letch, thetch« 
thetches, fitches, chick and checkcs: and 
thefe Ajt abfolutely meaning one and the 
iame thing;; ip»eQ)akethefingular,!find 
others die phuaL ouraber. 

Moft peopk ate indiiked to belief e 
the real (time el tbi$ palie^ to be vefich ; 
but i^is cannot be, as vetch is the Ladn 
word for tare j and though the tare u of 
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the puKc kihdy yet it hardly bears 
a, refembltnce to the fitch in qiiei^ 

tion. 

» 

Befides the tare is confidered amongft 
the judicious farmers as a weed ; and with 
great reafon too> for it is as deftrudive 
to corn as any weed whatever ; being a 
weak, climbing^ heavy*»tbpped, feathery 
plant, which pulls the corn down and rots 
it. 

The feed alfo, when once it gets a 
footing, is very *hard to get clear of, as it 
is of z very multiplying nature ; it is 
of afmall, round Ihape, and blackifh co- 
lour. It is likewife fpoken of in fcripture 
as a weed. * 

• Notwithftanding all this, I, with re^ 
gret, fee it largely treated on by fome au- 
thors, as a valuable crop ; however, I 
know the ill confequences of it fo well, 
* by woeful experience, that I fliall not be- 
ftow a fingle line about it, except to ad* 
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vife^the farmer, that already has it, to 
clear his land of it as faft as poifible^ 

There are two forts of fitches, namely, 
the large and fmall : the large is of a grey 
colour, and is nioft proper for to fbw 
when the crop is intended to ftand for 
feed* 

The fmall fost is. a fmall black grain, 
and a hardy plant, and not fo grofs, 
therefore not fo apt to lodge and rot by 
the fcycrity of the winter, as the for- 
men 

The fitch bears a blue, or rather purple 
bloflbm, much like a grey field-pea ; the 
pod of much the fame likenefs, but fmall v 
the ftalk has a refemblance alfo, but will 
not grow to near the length or groflhefs, 
and is clad by a fmall narrow-feathered 
leaf. 

The lentil (but cormptly called, by 
jGbmp, till) is a fpecies of pulfe, and one 
that de&rycs the farmer's attention, is 
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nearly of the (uoc mtute m th« fitch^ 
therefore muft hovt the ianie fnamge* 
ment) but will afford to be fownfome- 
fitting later in the fpriiig, ai ft b rather 
cf an earlier kiiui 

The ftaiOk of the lentil is more taper 
than that of fitches, fo confequently will 
Hand better without a fupport 

For this rcafon, the iumen may ibw 
it vrith foocdb a»<K)gft dMir otti, as {t b 
aUc to fuf^tt icfelf witfaoQt fNdiing tbe 

data down. 

Jl^^n,itii8great beaxcr^and adds mucfi 
to the mealy part of the oat ; ther^ore 
confequently has ttMwe fixenf^ of food 
Ibrthehorfe; and die ftraw bdqg aiixed 
with the oat Ibctw, makes exoeUeat fod' 
der. 

The pod that holda the feed is {bme- 
wbat like that.of a pea, but Iffoader in 
pn^m tiOBjfliid v(fy thin, aaike t«K>fidet 
$dl ^ak together foand ttie&ed. 
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The feed is:gre.y, Apdpf around ftat- 

tiih fhape j t|ie leaves grow in pairs op- 

i^fite mck jOAiWy m long^ ihulland 

f oin^d,. of a jalifl^ gtee^, ai^ 4 ijttle 

downy at the tender fide, 

, ,. The ^of n is very goo4 fi?r pigeppsjpr 
'fowls of any Iprt : it U alfo n^a^e ijfe ff 
for the limjie purpofe^ as the grey p^'or 
fitch. 



Qnc tjhin^ is to be faid of th^ leqtil, 
tbit it will growpn any poor, light ^ti^ 
yel or fafl?ly ^and, perfi^p better tb^ji 
any oth^r f^^a py fojrt of fwlfe ; Jj^t %^ 
this be its perjfedion, yet, doubtlefs, the 
Jb<i^er the .lsm4, Itfe?. i^p^^J the pfop, 
pfioviclcd it be of a mrm.ikn^y nature 
Indeed znf^ ^s^ <of t^c pi^ kind !^ 
fond of luch land; bi|t when it is richer 
fHajo (^aunon, the foed Quii): be fewn 
thinner in proportion, and part4piJi.Urly 
vfhcvi the crop is intended to fland for 
iccdf .. 
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c h:ap. XII. 

» 

On the different management of 
dover through all its varia^- 
tionsa 

G Lover fuits the climate of England 
and Ireland better than moft other 
graffes, and is a very beneficial crop, ei- 
ther for grazing or meadow ^ befides, it 
is a great improver of land, having a 
ftrong fibrous root, which quickly incor- 
porates with the earth ; and when 
ploughed up, or difturbed by tillkge, foon 
rots, a Ad becomes a very rich manure. 

This, together with the feveral rich 
crops it produces, makes it 6f more value 
than any other artificial graif. 

' The way to make the ipoft of it I take 
to be this, viz. 

Sow it with a fpring-crop ; that is, af- 
ter the corn is fown and hai:rowcd| fow 
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the clovcr*fccd, at the rate often pounds 
to an Englifh acre. 

When fown, cither bufli-h^rour or ro^ 
it^ but the latter b the beft« 

When the corn is reaped, eat the clo- 
ver for about a month ; though theve are 
many who objcd againft this method ; 
(but my reafons for it may be feen in the 
cnfuing chapter on clover) then lay it up* 
It will be well grown by April,- at 
which time you may turn in the ewes and 
lambs. 

It is an exellent thing to create milk 
for feeding lambs with ; alfo good feed- 
ing for any fort of cattle; but be watch- 
ful to keep your horned cattle walking 
or ftirring about, or they tvill be very apt 
to hbve and burft, as it is ar very fwelling 
food, and particularly if the weather be 
wet y for when the cattle are firft turned 
in, they eat greedily, not taking tjmf to 
chew it. 

Ma 



M * * 

( 

Therefore it is beft, oflly tc {\iffti th^m 
to be in about ten minutes at a time tfie 
feft aiy, t>Venty the nfext, and fo on : but 
it is beft to turn them in with a full belly 
of hay, or feme dry meat, which will a- 
bate their greedy appetite, and help to 
dry up the watery pdrticles; 

One great ufe or iadvantage in cloyet^ 
is iu eiirly fpring, for it comes in at kail 
a mbnth bei^re natural grals^ and a 
feonth'6 grafs early In the fpring, ik Wof Ih 
two at any other time of the year^ 

^ Thii is a tohfideration a farmer ought 
tbbiar inmihd> and that ftfr fbveral rea- 
fcfti^i via* 
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Pirn fdr toitt^ early iambs i 

' Sccbhdfy, t6 ruj)piy the plstce of bayj 
WhicH at this time x>f the year is gene*- 
'rjiUjr feariti and (fear. 

Thirdly, it is a great ftrcngthcner td 



yqCmg cattk^ fuch as calyes and foals ; 
jfor it fifft purges, and then pats them^iit 
hcattKand vigour^ to enter vrith a gotod 
conftitution into the natural grafs-pafturc: 
it is al\fays cbfcrvcd, that when they go 
weak and poor into the fummer-grafs, 
beft patt of the fummer is fpe^t (in 
which time they fllould grow in feohc) 
before they recover their flefli. 

Fourthly, it fprihgs the ^h-calvkig 
cows to milk' 'y ^nd a farmer ought to bear 
in mind, that a fortnight's good feeding 
before ajieow calves, is i^drth a month af* 
tejr^ as it flufll^ her to Milk, by opening 
her inilfc-veitts, ftretchifig her uddcr^ 
teats, and milk^-Yeflels, ftrengthens and 
feeds the calf within, and herfclf to un-^ 
dergo the painful task of calving. 

A tow with health and ftrength at calv- 
ing, is Worth one and ft half that is poor^ 
for riiilk in fetamen 

After this moft yaluabk grals has per- 
formed all thefe good offices by its early 
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fpring, lay it up for meadoW about the 
firft of May, and it will be ready to mow , 
iti a montb or five weeks after. 

i By good management, it will produce 
three crops in one year, befides the after^ 
grafs, or winter*herbage, which isiilmoil: 
of as much value as the reft. 

The different ftages for a crop of clo- 
ver are as follows, vi2. 

Suppofe the feed to beibwn amofigft com 
in the beginning of April ^ this year the 
rent of the land is paid by the corn-crop, 
therefore the clover has no charge of rent 
upon it till May following.^ however, 
it is of gteat ufe in this year for winters- 
feeding. 

«After the corn is reaped, the ftubbles 
muft be kept free from cattle till the 
clover get to be a good herbage, which 
will be about the firft of November^ 
then turn light cattle in : eat it till the 
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£rft of Ptfcember, or till you fee that 
they have cropped off all the firft Ihoots. 

Then take them out, ,and lay it up till 
the firft of April, at which time it will 
be a good herbage. . ' 

Therefore if you be fcarcc of grafs, and 
your choice to eat it, you may turn in 
cattle for^ month ; arid the firft of May 
lay it up for a meadow crop. 

If a wet fummer follows, and the 
ground be good, it will be ready to cut 
by the tenth of June for hay : the next 
crop will produce feed, or, if you chufe^ 
another crop of hay. 

« 

The time to cut the fccond crop for 
hay, is about the middle of September, 
fit when the flowers are all full blown, 
and fome of the moft forward begin to 
fade. 

But if you would fave the feed, give 
it tijne enough to ripen^ as there is no fear 
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of its ffaeddrng) it 18 rqwdU^ iooLbfdd WilSi 
a very flicking^ tough, wifcy podf tbcrfc 
fore defer cutting till ^ery ripe ; as alfo 
make it very dry and rafii When cut, or 
It will nnt.part from the^ firiw or pod^ 
5y threfhing, without opore lalxHif; than 
it is worth. 

• ■ * « -^ * * • 

By taking out th« feed, Ihe^Hraw will 
bcthrcftied very ihort and^mufliy j howr 
ever, it will be good fodder, though t|ot 
near equal to the crop managed for hay 
in'its proper fcafbn. . j 

He is a good workmi^n that can threfh 
out i pe^k of cleaii feed itija day ; he 
muft firft threfh the fods.out of the 
ftraw, then threfh the pods, and rub and 
winnow the feed out, then dfy the pods 
or husks againin the fun, afnd thr^fii thei^ 
over again, and fo repeat tfedfe foperationi 
Itill he get6 the Iced feparated from tfoc 
husk. 

But the beft way is to threfh the pods 
or husks out; of the ftraW, aa^ then taflse 
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them to the mill, and fiiell them as you 
would oats; this is very eafily done, and 
faves a great deal of labour and feed too, 
as little by this will be vraftcd. 

... /' 

There is one piece of care, or obferva- 
tion that a farmer fliould never lofe fight 
of, if he expeSs a full crop of feed ; and 
that is, never to lay up his firfl: growth 
of clover for feed; for though it may 
grow vigoroufly, bloffbm, and look well 
to him who is not a true judge, yet it will 
cot bear ieedf 

Therefore when a farmer eats his clo- 
ver m April or May, he. muft fee that 
his cattle eat it near, and crop every 
branch, as thofe that mifs cropping, 
though they flower will not feed ; for 
this reafon I recommend eating it in April, 
mowing the hay-crop in June, and faving 
the iced from the laft crop, which will 
produce the. moft and beft feed, 

Bat if the farmer chufcs, he may no't: 
(fat it in fpring, by which he may mow 

voi,n. N 
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the firft crop of hay by the middle of 
May, and the next crop laife feed from. 

- This v^ill bring the feedtciop more ia 
the middle of fnmrner, when the heat is 
firoDg, (q confequently in bis danger of 
being fpoiled by autumns-rains, which 
comp e%ihcx in Irelaad, and the north of 
England) than they do near London* 

{ mention th^ that eyeiy fariqer may 
be a judg? of hip own iituation, and Mt 
his crop accordingly. 

It is a grofs miftake, and Yctf often 
committed, to let the firft crop of clov«c-* 
hay iiand too long before it is cut, for &^ 
vcral r<a£bns. 



Firfti wh^n it ftands till the bottom of 
the flalk turna brown, it ia dtain^ of att 
its fubJfaace, and alfahas exhaufted or 
weakened the root toa much of ka vi« 
gour^ therefore, when it is mown, the 
fiubble is left as dead or li&kft as that 
of corn } and the neact flvK>t or branch 
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vfhkh cohies forth^ thai! be flrom ttii irt^ 
Tj rooty which admits of a forttaigtit's dt^ 
lay in the growth of the crop : whereas, 
Ml the other hand) if it was cut i^hen the 
ibtlk is green and full of fap or jdlctfs, it 
Vroiild fend forth frefli ihoots out of th6 
very ftalk, a little below the cut 'y and 
the coat of clover being ftripped oflf, the 
toots arc fuf^plied (before they ar6 left 
£00 wtfak and fickly) with freih air^ and 
kept in Vigour and ftrength to fupport, - 
ahd bring to maturity^ the fucceeding 
crop. 

It is true there may riot be fo great a 
bulk of hay in the firft crop, becaufe the 
ftalk is cut when foft and full of juioes 
therefore flattens, clofes,and runs or ^akcs 
together When in fiack, SCc« 

It alio tcquires more care in making ; 
but as this happens in' the height of 
fummer, there is not fo much danger 
that way ^ and a ftone of fuch hay is 
worth two of that which is let to ftand 
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till the ftalks are left dry; hard^ and im^ 

poverifhedi 

« 
Clover may be fowh with fuccefs a-^ 

tnongft oats ; alfo if wheat or rye be fo^ri 

in broad ridges, it may be Town amongft 

them in May, and rolled in. 

I have feen good clover where the feed 
was fown amongft flax ; but the beft of 
thefe crops for raifing clover is barley, a^ 
this grain is not apt to grow with fo 
long and grofs a ftraw as oats, wheat, of 
rye ; therefore the clover is not in equal 
ganger of being fmothered. Yet there is 
no general rule without an exception. 

I bave feen good and bad clover atnong 
aU thefe crops; ideal depends upon a 
good feafon: barley however has the 
beft chance, as we generally till well for 
it, barley being a tender graim 
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CHAP. xra. 



Ofi cattle hoved by clover, and its 

care^ 

THOUGH it may fcem ftrangc or 
odd in lAC) to make a coihparifon 
between the hiirrian and brute creation ; 
yet trufc it is, that what will cffcft the 
cure in one^ will add to the other, if 
due regard be had to proportion the 
^ doie agreeable to the ftrength of the 
animaL 

In many inftances, (imilar cafes might 
be qlioted to fupport this aflertion ; but, 
as few words will anfwer my prefcnt pur- 
pofe, I fliall leave every thing elfe to the 
recolleftion of my reader. 

The moft natural difference between 
^ the entrails of the human and brute fj)e- 
cies, is^ that the former lies in a perpen- 
dicular, and the latter in a horizontal di^ 
hfikion; 
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What I dm tt by this Infetence^ is; 
make my reader feel by himfelf the dif- 
order that aScds a beaft by eat4ng over 
greedily. 

I dare £iy, not one of my readers but^ 
upon recolledion^ will find that he, fofitie 
time or other, has eat his meat haftily, 
ivithout taking time to chew it, till it 
has given him uneafinefs in his bowels by 
a fupprei&on of wind ^ infomuch, that he 
has boen obliged to halt, or pauftf a little 
till the bit iTettled ; after which he breaks 
wind with a belch. ' 

This dilbrder, when coming on, he 
plainly feels is no other than (walloviing 
to quick. 

N 
\ 

Therefore, I fay, when he finds the 
gullet overcharged, and the wind fo preft, 
he Hops tilt all is right again ; But if he 
was fiill to perfift in eating, the confe- 
quence might be dangerous : and t doubt 
not but many a one lofes their liycs by 
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it; as we;often-hear of people dying at 
meat. 

Jttft fueh is tfoe^cafe with cattle eating 
clover i fbf the natu re of clover is fueh, 
that a beaft can fill his mouth quicker 
with It than any other gra& ; vrhieh is 
owing toitsbuihy top, and ibft frem {hfiaH 
ftalk. 

All natural grais is fmall at top, and 
thickeft towards tlie bottom ; therefore 
takes a good puU to bre^k it off, which 
gives time for a fwallow ; neither can he 
fill hia. mouth fo quick; but clover being 
quite the reverfe,^ he can gather it &fter, 
or quicker, than the gullet can difchafge 
it into the maw. 

Hierefbre one mouthful, wfiich U ve- 
Vf targe, rolled up in balls, overtakes ano- 
ther, till tt ftops up the pa^ge of the 
throat, and fuppreflea the inward air ; ib 
puts a final ftop to refpiration ; infom^ch, 
that all the inward macl\rnery is like a 
blown bladder. 
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AH thefe prcffing upon the lungs, hinft 
derthem from playing alfo; which caufcs 
a total ftagnation of . the inward ma- 
chinery ; and if a remedy cannot be prOf- 
cured before the blood abates in it8 cireu-r 
lation, and cools i;i the veins, death muft 
unavoidably enfue. 

I remembcdr an accident that happened 
, when I wfia a fchool-boy, and as I was 
prefent) I fliall repeat it as follows, viz. 

A farmer turned a parcel of cattle into 
' a clovcrf^field, in the month of May \ but 
in a fmall time after they were turned iq, 
a bullock was obferved to be very lick ; 
he was immediately drove out of theiield 
kito the town, which was within two or 
three hundred yards; but in the town, 
before he could reach the farmer's houie, 
he dropped down dead to all appearance^ 
it was pppofite an.alehoufe. 

Immediately people flocked about 
him; a drunken blackfmith was in the 
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alehoufe, with a gunrbarrel in his hand, 
9nd the bf cach-ep^ out, a& he h»i been 
dcaoiog it ; he (dme out ruotiifig tmong 
the reft, and throft tbegiHirlDiutel up his 
£mdaa»nt j out of which ifltiod a 4£^ 
^wind. 



t I 



Another by-ftandcr run his penknife 
kitohis iank behind lus Uft rib. 



I had a pellit-gun in my hand^ 4fid 
they put it into the orifice, out thereof 
alio tuflied a ddd of wind. They alfo 
bkd binu This was all perforbied m^ 
fiantly. 



H& be^n^t^fbewtfigns of life; fbey 
en gave him a glifler of y»itm milfc^ 



tbca gave ,^^ 

111, s^d brown iiigar. 




However, in fliort, with one cookery 
oc another, the bu^k TceovcitA% land I 
beUeve cTcry thing that wa#^ done was 
ncw^ as-koft pwfc^t we»c ftrtijgcrs to 
doyen 

V«i. II. O 
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As it was only then making its entrance 
into the neighbourhood^ thereifore they 
were aU ftrangers to its effeAs. And the' 
they ftumbled upon a cure, yet not one 
of them perhaps could give a rational]^ 
coherent anfwer upon the fubjed. 

The perfon to whom ' the bullock be<^ 
longed, was a very fenlible, curious en* 
terprifing mam 

He wiis the firft that introduced any 
ne,^ things iato the nei^bourhood ; of 
which clover was one inftance. . , v 



., As he believed the buUpck dcad^'hc 
ftoodvery coolly looking on, and let theni 
do what they would* After which he 

m.ade very fenfible remarks. 

» 

I have I^ioard . him fince fay, that 
that w^Jt ^ H^cky bullock ; is he had? 
been th« nieao^ of. faying him many 
cattle/ . ' :i 
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By the experiment he afforded, the 
people'^ attention was fo ijiuch engrofled 
with this bullock, that a cow and a two- 
year old heifer were dead in the field be- 
fore they had prefence of mind to attend 
to them, but the farmer told m.ehe never 
loft one after. ^ 

I asked him his cure ; he told me that 
he never wanted one j for hejooked upon 
a prevehtidn preferable to a medicine, or 
any other operation. 

> * 

His method was always to keep the 
cattle ftirring when they were firft turned 
into clover ; fo that three or four mouth- 
fuls were as much as they were admitted 
to take at once : and then to walk a few 
yards till that had time to fettle into the 
maw ; ^ fo as the guUet wind a« he called 
it, had time to arife. 

r 

Thus he kept theay%rring till they 
were full \ and, for a few nights at iirft, 
turned them into a common grafs-pafturel 

Q 2 
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There ii no doubt but this is a yety 
tieccflary precaution, «nd, if dulyattended 
to, wbUld render every other operation^ 
or medidne inefiedual. 

However, left thrb^ neglefi, ^^no^ 
ranee, or accident, cattle ihould break in- 
to clover, it is abfolutely neceflary that 
a cure fhould be pointed out« 



t believe my teader will admits that 
the neareft ftcp to a cure in any cafe, is 
to know the difeafe, and the caufe of it ; 
this will make the cure more certain. 

Now -^tt Bnd, that the cauie of thu 
malady is by ftiddenly orer-filling the 
aeclf^t, which fweUs, and ftops all the 
IPcnt of the throat or wind'jnpe. 

tliis OVtr-t>refluredofe» the longs, atid 
binders them firom playing; upon which 
ft jxits a final ftop to the drcuktioa of the 
blood through all the yeins. 



I 
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Vfhtti thiilo&s Its thodoii) it kuncdi- 
iJCely cools and tbiekcns. 

Therefore, in this cafe, every ftep muft 
be .very quick, as delay Mrill put it out of 
the power of medicine to relieve* 

The firft thing is to open a vein, the 
next to make an incifion with a knife in 
the flank, about thrceinches from the hin- 
der rib, as near the hip-bone as can be, not 
to enter into the fleih ^ there is no danger 
ipan enfue frbm this, provided you keep 
high enough up, not* to touch the cn^ 
trails* \ 

F 

Put a quill in ttte orifice to keep k o- 

pen ; while this i^ doing, warm a quart of 

miik| and* put ft into half a pound -of 

treacle, an ounce of anntfeed, andatable«> 

fpoon-ful of fweet oil ; mix all together, 

and give it as a glifter : this wiD nouriih 

the entrails, and keepv^arm and alive the 
Uood, titt * refpffatbn an pc recoreted. 
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• 

- If a glifter of this fort cannot be got, 
fiamp an onion, mix with it butter and 
pcppei) and put it up the fundament; it 
will caufe anattra&ion/and a heat: pour 
&me fweet oil or quickfilver down the 
throat) which will help to force a paflajge 
for the wind to operate. 



CHAP. XIV. 



Remarks on dbver^^ 



SdME perfbns objed to the eating of 
clover, the firft winter after it is^fown, 
believing it to weaken the crop ;>ur, oa 
the contrary, I believe it ftrengtbens it ; 
for as clover; grows amongftcorn, it is 
drawn up weak and tender^ by its warm 
fituation of being furrounded by the crop; 
and when a taU weak plant of this fort 
comes to be fuddenly expofed, it is a won^ 
der if. the delicacy of its coniHtution can 
bear the fudden change without a fliosk ; 
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therdbtt not fit to encounter with the in« 
clemency of a winter. 

I look upon it to be much better to 
cat of this weak afpiring top, by which 
means it makes the root ftrike down- 
wards, grow ftroog and incorporate with 
the foil and earth ; the top alfo will fend 
forth frefli ihpots, more of them, and of 
ia firmer texture or kind. ' 

To convince myfelf of this, I once di- 
vided a field of clover into two parts, 
one of which I eat in common with the 
reft of the ftubble3> the other I did not 
cafalliillMay. 

The part I eat, I found to be a good 
deal ranker or thicker fct on the ground 
than the other ; and I obfcrved, that the 
Icavos of the clover that were not eaten, 
turned yellow with the froil^, and died a- 
way. 

Inthb cafe, as in ihoft others, reafbii 
fpeaks for it&lf, that it is better to take 
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off a' fickly^ tender^ weak part oit fibre, 
than to let it die away^ and thereby coipr* 
municate its ftate of mortification to the 
maiobody. 



» \ 
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I 
* , . ^ * • , - ^ 

On Lucerne, its pe^&£tJdo,a|idma"> 
nagement,. alfi> the method of 
drilling with the common ^&\izh, 

&c. ' ' 



• - , ■ * ♦ . 



LA Lucerne, fo called by the French, 
but lucerne by the Englifti, is a 
v^ry profitable graft, and .particularly 
where th€ climate ia hot, and the land 
light and fandy, <?i gravelly and rocky^ 

It is an sxcellent food, either as:her- 
bageor hay j but its greateft perfedion is 
for foiling of cattle, which makes it of 
great fervice m ibme part» qf EngUnd, 
yfhoxQ there are few inploiux^, and where 



J 
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grtfs-land is {cslxcc ; infbmuch that the 
fermcre have no place whereon, to turn 
thck cattle, except on bare commons al- 
ready over-ftocked, or tether them on 
the end of a ridge of corn,, in an open 
corn town^field. 

I fay, in fuch places, I know not any 
gra&Kirop that would turn out to a 
greater advantage, ob bd more ufeful to a 
firmer i for in fuch places let a man's 
Hock of cattle be ever fo great, be cannot 
lay his land down for pafturage, let his 
inclination be ever fo much for it : as fup- 
pofing the town«fields to be four or five 
hundred acres^ yet he will not have above 
two or three ridges in a place; he is 
therefore obliged to concur with his 
neighbours in the point of farming, not 
having it in his power to lay his.land 
cut for gf axing ; but as there are fcarce 
. any perfons in the faid. towns, but what 
have fmaU fields, or crofts^ therefore' 
might ibw Itfcerne on their ridges in the 
open fields, and keep w)iat number of 
cattle they pleaic, by foiling them in 
Vol, IL P 
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their crofts ; and a great advantage they 
would have in favin^ the dung too^ a tc*' 
ry material confideration in thefe corn- 
countries, . 

4 t 

The cafe in Ireland, hq^tcrer, is quite 
different, as there ajre few who hold land, 
but who have it clpfed to themielves ; 
therefore they fcldom want graii in iiim- 
meri and consequently need not plough 
up their lands for that purpoCe. More- 
over the lands of Ireland apne naturally 
givei) to grais* 

Therefore, in this country, I look up«* ' 
on clover to be by much the better crop; 
for thoiigb it does not laft £> long in the ' 
grcundt yet it lafts long enougisi to fto 
the natural grafs up; and w.!^ is it wc 
low artificial grafs-fecds for, but to fop-! 
ply the dcfed of this^ or tatber for to 
ke^ the land in prott tiB ^die ostocal 
grafs recovecsits root^ '^bich has beta 
damaged or otherwifc delboyed by !«% , 
tilljge? . 
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Further, lucerne is not £0 early a fpring 
as clover : for, if we confidcr, that it is 
the fun we may thank for nouriftiing the 
earth, and who makes her fend forth her 
Mrly fpring ; and it is unqucftionably the 
iiirface that firft feels the warmth there-* 
of; therefore any vegetable ;that roots 
fliallow, or horizontally, will make 
the earlicft ftioot ; confequently lucerne 
inuft have the more backward fpring, 
as It ftrikes a great deal deeper than 
the clover, therefore feeds in a colder 
ciimate. 

I would further obfervc, that clover 

> 

improves land better than lucerne, by its 
root fpreading more largely and plentiful 
through the fbd. 

I am ftrongly of opinion,^that nothing 
in nature improves lancl equal to the root 
of clover ; for if it oirly lies one year, 
plough it up, and the furrow or fod 
will be a perfeft mattiscf?; and after faid 

P a 
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ploughing, the root foon rots and becomes 
the fineft manure upon earth. 

But this we cannot fay for lucerne; 
for though wh^t root there is may make 
good manure, yet it does not fprcad, or 
produce half fo much root in thefod, bc- 
caufe it ftrikes downwards like a parfnip, 
therefore a great deal of it lies too deep 
to be raifed by the plough* 

The two chief perfeftions of lucerne 
are, firft in yielding a plentiful produce, 
though fown in a fandy, gravelly^ or 
rocky ground, provided it be m?ide tole- 
rably rich, and finely tilkd. 

The next is for foiling cattle, which, 
as I hinted before, is ufele& in Ireland, 
or moft inclofed countries ^ as T hardly 
think any one virould be at thp expence 
of men to cut and carry foil to his cattle,, 
when he has good paflure-fields for them 
to run in and help themfelves \ beiide$y 
cattle never thrimfo well, when penned' 
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up in a fmall pafture^ as when they have 
room to rake breiT. 

In fliort, there are fo many arguments 
in fupport of clover being a better and 
more fuitable crop than lucerne, efpecially 
for the lands and climate of Ireland, the 
north of England^ and Scotland ; ' that 
On experience, it muft always be found to 
have the preference. 

Every fariper, however, is the bcft 
judge what fott of land he has, or fitua-> 
tion he is in, and accordingly may fuit 
his crop thereto. 

When a perfbn hears two tales, though 
be be aibanger to the affair, yet he 
may give a flirewd guefs which is the 
moft reafonable or likely to fuit his pur- 
pofe; 

Lucerne requires a deep foil ; and tho' 
the feed muft be thinly covered, When 
fown, yet die land muft be prepared by 
deep ploughing as the root ftrikes deep. 
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It is neceflary the knd htre a good 
fmnmer-fallow j when the corn is fown 
ttA hatrowed, few the lacerne and har- 
fOMT once in i place, with the harrow 
tiiriTed the wrong end foremoft; and 
^bcA the corn is come up, foil it. 

tf the lucerne be intended for fum-^ 
mer-pafture or meadow, few it in the 
broad-caft way, and in order to fow it e-* 
yen, fow it twke in a place# 

Takano more in your hadd than you: 
can hold between one finger and thumb, 
and on a ridge that is twelve feet broad, 
make three cafts; this will low at the 
rate of four poundfe to an Englifli acre^ 
at fixteeh ounces to the pound, and five 
yards and a half to the perch^ and fo 
in proportion for the Scotch and Iriih a« 
ere. 

If the lucerne be intended for foiling 
cattle, it is by much the beft to fow it in 
driDs, vi2. 



t 

< 
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Two drills at eight im:bes afunder, and 
then an interval of three feet^ and then 
two dtilis more, and another interval of 
three feet ; and ib on thro^ the piece you 
intend to ibw. 

It may appear to farmers that are ftran- 
gcrs to the drilL^husbandry, that it is a 
very nice afiair, and not to be done withr 
out the ezpence and nicety of a drill- 
plough; nor did I ever read any inftruc* 
tions that direded it to be done by any 
other way; but be alTured there is nothing 
tnose eafy^ for a common plough will 
make a very good fiuft, when managed 
in the following manner, viz. 

The land being well prepared for the 
feed,, if, lucerne is to be fown in drills, 
without a com-^rop, b^n to 'plough at^ 
one fide of the field, and plou^ a furrow 
two inches deep, and iig^ broad, in tfaia 
fcatter the feed; liien plough another 
furrow, in this fow none, but in the next 
£>w pother cow ; this leaVe^a fpace (^ 
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dght inches between the rows ; then 
plough five more, and in the fixth and 
dgbthfcatter the feed ^ fo go on^ leaving 
five furrows unfown, and two (own ; this 
will leave room enough between the two 
rows in the wide interval^ for the plough 
to go. 

As fcon as the lucerne is above ground, 
go with the plough, and lay a little mold 
at the ftem of each row; and always 
when the weeds grow, plough a couple 
of furrows in the wide interval, which will 
kill the weeds and fallow the ground, 
and give additional vigour to the plants : 
weed or hand^hoe in the narrow inter* 
vals. 

If lucerne is to be ibwn amongft corn, 
it cannot be fet in drills, as above, with- 
the plough ; therefore ftretch a line at 
the fame diftanccs of ibrty-eight inches^ 
to the wide interval,and eight to thenar-^ 
row, and ihake the feed along it, and har*^ 
tow it in, as if it was fown in the broad-^ 
caft way^ and as foon a& the corn is cut. 



.* 
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f)lough the vndt intervals, and hand-tee 
in the narrow fpaces between the two 
drills. 

There can be nothing more eafy than 
drilling and horfe-hoeing in the above 
manner, which may anfwer the end by 
fo wing any fortof grain> and particularly 
wheat, beans and peas. 

Inftead of a drill-box, or hopper, 
which is ofed in ploughs, take a tin por- 
ringer, and punch three or four holes in 
the bottom, in the nature of a cullender, 
jaft the fize of the gtain or feed you have 
to fow,; by fliaking along the furrow, 
you may bring yourfelf to a tolerable de- 
gree of exaftncfs, and fwiftnefs tooj for 
one man may fow as faft as a plough will 
go. 

The time to mow lucerne is when juft 
beginning to fiower. 

Avoid making the hay too green, for 
it will appear to be dry when it is not. 



I / 
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therefore may give again, and damage, it 
being fb full of iap or juices. 

When it is cut for foil, there is nothing 
more than to cut the oldeft firft. 

It may begin to be cut when fix or eight 
inches high, and fo continue cutting as it 
is wanted. 

CHAR XVI. 

The moft fai table lands and cli- 
mate for lucerne, with remarks 
thereon &c. 

THOUGH the lands of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, iare gene- 
rally pretty good, and naturally given to 
grafs; yet I dare venture to fay, that 
more than three fourths of all thefc king- 
doms are not proper for lucerne* 
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The farmer that propofcs to cultivate 
this plant, muft firft duly confider its na- 
ture ; that it is a native of a \yarm cli- 
mate, and that it has a long, grofs, tap* 
root, which runs perpepdicular ; there- 
fore feeds chiefly from the under-ftjatum, 
perhaps at two 6% three feet deep. 

Then again, let him turn his eye on 
his land, and fee if it be of a deep, rich 
foil J if the under-ftratum be a loam, or^ 
limeftone gravel, or a deep loamy fand, 
or a warm rich gravel, ot a Mark hazle 
earth : if it be any one of thefe, he may 
venture to fow his lucerne thereon, pro- 
vided ho plough deep, and till welL 

However, in tnoft parts, I am afraid he 
will find, inftead of the above, a ftrong 
^lay bottom, at about four or five inches 
deep, which is of a folid, clofe, hungry 
nature, that will not admit the root of a 
plant to enterj nor has it any nouriihment 
that a plant can feed upon, without firft 
being opened by tillage and the air« 
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And what ftiil adds to the cirii, is^ that 
it holds water like a diffli, wiU not let it 
(ink through, bat keeps it fwimming on 
the top amongft the ibd, furface or upper*- 
firatum all winter: fo that if cattle tread 
thereon, it immediately works, or poch^ . 
to mortar. 

Then certainly fuch land , cannot be 
fuitable for a pknt of fudi a tender na- 
ture, and which fecks its nourifiiment ia 
deep* . 

In iiich land clover has the advantage ; 
as it requires not ic dbep land, becaufe 
the root runs horitoiitally, and keeps near 
the warm furface. 



A fermer feeing the nature of theplaht^ 
itnd the land fuitable tiieretQ, may fijuare 
his affairs accordingly, in fuiting proper 
crops to proper laiul. 

A vohiminow writer te|li as, that th0 
lands of England «r€ more fuhSfiSt tQ ran 



to nttvral p%{$^ th«n mj otlief country 
vrh^t^ver; ihfomuob^ fays he, thttitit 
with great labour and expence we €»n 
keep it from getting head of the lucerne^ 
and fpoiling the crop. 

This I gmnt i# the cafe i end this alone 
is fufficient to fliew, that, in general, lu- 
cerne k not ix> raluable in theie grafly 
eountfies, as in dry hot fandy countriet; 
where natural grafs, or any othtr plaat 
that 'roots Ihallow, is burnt up. 

By faid author's exprtffin^ England 
to be the moft grafly country, I fuppofe 
he was a ftranger to In^land, of he muft 
have excepted it^ and why it fkould be 
fo, is eaiily accounted for, as it is occa- 
fioned by Che moifti^ of the clift^te, 
and the coldn»fa of the foil ipeeulitr Co 
this kingdom. 

It has a cold clay foil, and intermingled 
here and there with loughs, lakes, moraf- 
fes, or bogs, the damp from which is ex- 
haled by the fun, therefore foftens the 
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air, and again ddcends in thick inifts or 
fogs, heavy dews, and fmall rains, which 
always keep the land wet, thp grals green 
and in a growing ftate. 

The rain is never fo heavy as in Eng- 
land, but much more conftant. 

But England has few bogs, lakes, or 
loughs in her, therefore the air is more 
clear and dry. 

The rains of England fall feldomer, 
but much heavier. 

Alfo the winter-froft, and the air is 
fliarper and more intenfe. 

All thefe confiderations muft fhew that 
Ireland is the moft grafly country of the 
two* 
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CHAP. xvn. 

I 

How to manage iaintfoin, and its 

perfe^on. 

SAintfoin is a valuable grafs, and par- 
ticularly where land is rocky, gra- 
velly, or fandy ; and, though in general^ 
elpver is the beft crop for this climate, 
yet faintfoin may anfwer in fbme places 
very well, where the land is fubjed to 
rocks and ftones, which makes meadow' 
very fcarce, (though the funimer-herbage 
is good and plentiful) as the foiiamongft 
thefe rocks is naturally good, where it 
can be cultivated, ib as to be brought to 
any tolerable tilth. 

On fuch fow faintfoin ; and if the foil 
be ever fo fcanty, it will ftrike into every 
fmall nich or crevice, and feek its nourifh- 
mcnt very deep, where no other grafe 
will live, or indeed can get a footing. 
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It is alfo good for (oiling cattle ; but in 
this lucerne has the advantage, as it is of 
a quicker growth> and lefs ftagnatcd with 
cutting ; but as I before obferved, this is 
of little fignification to England or Ire- 
land, as they abound with good fummer- 
herbagc. 

It ^ winter-feeding that we are to con- 
fider, as alfo to keep the land in full pro- 
fit till the return of natural grafs, after 
long tillage ; .and this is beft cfFefted by 
the two grafles, clover and faintfoin; 
clover for the wet and fmbotheft land, 
and faintfoin for the fandy, rocky, or 
more ftony parts thereof, fuch as the wolds 
in Yorklhire, or Lincolnfliire, Chiltcrn 
hills, itc. 

As I have, in a few words, given th^ 
virtues of faintfoin, I Ihall not make a 
long chapter on the management thcreofj 
as there is little alteration to be made be- 
tween the raifing faintfoin and lucerne, or 
clover. 



\ 
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Saintfoin may be fown earlier than 
clover, or lucerne, as it is in lefs danger 
of being hurt by the froft. 

The land.muft be well tilled, whether 
it be fown alone, or amongft corn : if it 
be fown amongft corn in the broad-caft 
method, harrow the ground once in a 
place, after the corn is fown, before the 
iaintfoin is fown. 

This will make the ground a little le- 
vel, that it may not be buried too deep in 
places. Yet, as it is a large husky feed, it 
muft have a covering, or it will not grow ; 
but by being harrowed in when the land 
is pretty rough; it will be all fufficiently 
covered, provided it be well harrowed af- 
ter. 

If it be fown in drills amongft the corn, 
ftretch a line and fcatter the feed along it, 
leaving intervals, the broadeft about 
three feet, and the narrowcft eight inches, 
as direded for lucerne. 
Vol. IL R 
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If it it be fown by itfclf, it muft bt got 
into tbe ground Ijy the fiift of March. 

Some will fow it at Michaelmas, but I 
dp not think this a good time, for it will 
not be a great de^i e«rHer, befides, a fe- 
vere winter may hurt it; and it is further 
to be confidered, that by keeping it out 
of the ground till fprlng, tb?? ground c»s 
be winter-fallowed, which will add 
greatly to the fertility thereof. 

If it be fown in drills, and alone, few 
it in cyery fijcth and eighth furrow, ao di-^ 
roEjted for lucerne ; bu? have a wre, not 
to coy«! it abpve an inch depp, at thf 

mpft. 

Four bufiiels of feed are generally qfed 
to an acre in the broad-caft, but half a 

^ftiel m ^fi ijill w*y, ififMUep9«ghfi)r 



li^j ¥? t>? imtfm for b^ ^bout thf 

firft of March, an4 i( wiU l?« m felpffow 
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about the firft of^nc ; when it is full in 
flower, it is time to mow it ; manage it , 
in making, as clover. 

Obfcrvc ill eatifig it with flieep, not to 
cat it too near, which will damage the 
root, and put it in dafiger of rotting, if 
they enter upon the head of the toot ; 
it is alio dailgerbus to turn large cattle 
into a crop of faintfoin, till it is well e- 
ftablilhed in the ground, as they will 
be apt to tread it up and fpoil the 
pUtats. 

The beft method to manage faintfoin 
is, to mow the fiift year, and caution the 
fitbeman, not to cut too near. 

V 

The ne<t year, flieep may very well 
be fed od it ; and after this it may be pa« 
fibred br mown at the farmer's difcretjon, 
as the roots^ by this time, will be well 
eftabliflied; 
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C XX A F. XX. 

On Rye-grafe, its perfeftion and 

hianagement. 

RYE-grafs is a native of our own 
kingdoms : its quality is fuch, 
that it will grow in almoft any kind pf 
land. 

In colcj clay, or wet land, it flou- 
rifties greatly j it will alfo grow well on 
high, dry, or fandy land ; which is very 
extraordinary, as the oppofite extremes 
are fo great. 

It is not nice, for it will grow amongft 
any fort of grafs ; it will alfo encroach 
amongft corn,^ but while it is ftealing its 
footing there, it is deemed a weed, and is 
known by the name of darnel. 

It flour idles greatly by culture, and will 
grow to the height of four feet, uppn good' 
land. 



\ 
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The feed alfo grows large in propor- 
tion, and full of meal. 

There are two forts, one called droke, 
and the other darnel, in Latin, loltum. 

They are both of nearly the fame qua- 
lity; there is no knowing the feeds 
afunder, they are fo nearly alike; the 
droke has a little larger or fuller grain, 
and I think is fomething more delicate in 
its growth, for it generally flourifhes bcft 
in tilled ground, amongft corn. 

t > 

It produces a far greater head of feed 
than darnel. I hive counted a hundred 
and thirty-five feeds in one ear. 

The ears of droke and darnel differ 
confiderably. 

That of darnel, or rye-grafs, grows 
clofe to the ftalk: in two rows- but droke 
has a fpread, ragged head, of many 
branches, of iiye or fix inches long, 
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ipreading 6rom the main ftalk, on thf end 
of vrhith branches the feed gtows in 
bunches. 

There Is the famediftinftidn to bfe ob- 
fcrved in common hay-grafi, as to the 
form of the' ear j for though the root,, 
fhlJC) and feed are i')eaflykllke,yet the ears 
di^r, fome having an ear like darnel, and 
others la loofe, o^ten, fptead ear, like 
droke. 

The gfeatcft virtues of ryfc^-grafi aire its 
early growth, afjd its good quality of 
growing on any fort of land. 

Thefe tW6 exCelletlties ftbuld. induce 
every farmer to ptdVide himfelf with feme 
of it. 

« There is no farmer but W6\ild be glad 
of a piece of early grafs to feed lambs on, 

or if- he had rt6t lambs, to turn in his 
ttws thit itt getietally dropping their 
calves 111 theipiing, which would be 
|;te^ly fbf warding their mll^. 
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, It IS alfo excellent feeding for recruit- 
ing calves and ibals^ who have hardly ei« 
caped the fe verity of the winter. 

In ftoit, a few acrejs of ryc-grafs would 
be of more val^ to a farmer, than he can 
well conceive ; and when l^is natural grai^*^ 
pafture comes to a he^, he may lay up 
his artificial grafs-iand for hay, and not 
do^^t of a good f rop. 

liye-^grafs is alio whpkfi^n^e feeding 
XP fni?c an^ong clpyer^fecd when fpwn^ 
as it will help to prevent wttj[c from 

hoving. 

However, thoygh I Havefaid fo much 
in fetting forth the advantages Qf rye- 
grals ; yet it is not without its fault, and 
this U) i^ beiqg an itnpoyc?Uhf r of Ufid, 
though not in ^ y?fy $tm df^^c^fot $ 

crop of tyc-grafi, wilth the hn/A l^W 4pwo 
in heart, will hold gpod for ten or twelve 
ycarsr 
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Your beft oeconomy is to mow it one 
year, and graze it another, alternately; 
and though it may be its property to re- 
duce land a little, I do not think a farmer 
can fow a better crop, provided he does 
it with difcretion, and fows it on his 
ftrongeft wet clay land, or where c lover 
will not fuceed fo well. 

« 

But where clover will thrive, it is fure- 
ly preferable to all other artificial her- 
bage ; and if I recommend rye-grafs, it 
is only for about five or ten acres in a 
hundred, to be applied chiefly for fpring- 
feedirig. 

The culture of ryp-grafs is very fimplc 
and eafy. 

It may be fown amongft com with any 
fort of grafs-feed, or by itfelf, as there is 
no doubt of its growing. 

If it be fown with clover and barley, 
which is the beft management, fow two 



. ' 
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bufiieb on an Engliih acre ; but if it be 
fown alone, fear buihels is the complin 
ment, and fo in pfoportion for an Irifli or 
Scotch acre. 

The old broad<aft vray is the beft to 
fowitin; ifbr v^idi chuie actlm^ay'y 
left it ihodd blow on heaps, « the feed 
isli^t^ 

it may be fewn \ritfa tiie crorn, for it 
will' tftkf 08 much hatrowing, being a 
light feed. 

Neither is there much fea/t of burying 
it tobdeep; and yet it wiH gtdw if it lie 
abore ground. 



gra&>land of any fort ii too 
thin, rye-gtafs, or white hay>*ieedi, may 
be (own on the furface, and rolled, and 
they will grow the firft rain. - 

The greateft care muft be taken to mow 
rye-grais in the proper feafon, if no regard 
be.paid to the feed. 
Vol* IL S 
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• ♦ ■ » 

The time to mow it is at tlie firff flioot- 
iag of the ear^ when it is full offap \ but 
if it be for feed, let it ftand till the car 
begins to turn browa 

There is a medium, hdwe ver, to be ufed 
between both : and that is, to mow it 
when the ear is full, but the feed not 
above half ripe; by this a good deal of 
juices are catched in the ilalk, and the 
feed ripens . and hardens as the hay is 
making. 

• / 

The feed will be fmall but founds and 
will grow very well^ it n)uft be threihed 
like corn to take the feed out. 

An Englifh acre may produce upwards 
of thirty buAels of feed. > . 
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CHAP. XXI. 

The perfection and management of 

bumet. 

THE Wjorld IS obliged to one Mr Bar- 
tholomew Koquc, who has, fof 
maay years laft paft, been a farmer near 
I^ondon, hut is a native of France. 

' 

I mention his place of abode^ becauic 
the lands and climate near London, differ 
greatly from thofe in Ireland, Scotland, 
and the north of England. 

In 17^1 was the fir ft time that this 
plant was cultivated for the ufe of cattle^ 
it is a pimpernell, and comnipnly culti*^ 
yatedfor failad, has a fmell very lik^green 
cucumber'; its iced is rough, like fpinagp, 
and 'touch: about: the iame fize, its. ihape is 
a triangular obicmg ; the jplant never 
grows high, being of. a fprcadittg creep- 
ing nature, and has a very bufiiy ^top ; it 

S 1 
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alfo has a long root, and runs perpendt- 
ci4ar, therefore requires a deep foU. 

Mr Roque's aiccount of it> is ts fc^ 
lows: 

Says he, it muft be fown on ikndjr or 
gravelly groond, and the longeft drougjht 
will not hurt it ^ it aHb will either grow 
or keep green all winter^ it will grow to 
about half a yard long in the winter bal^ 
year; it may be mown twice in thefum* 
mer, and wiQ produce two crops of feed y 
it may be fed all winter with fiifety inxa 
liilUng the plants ; flieepmuftnotbeal<^ 
lowed to crop it too cloiC| left they di^ 
pjnage the root 

The ieaibo fer Sowing it is frtm Fe- 
brutry tojttl/.. 

It wUl bear tranj^lasitiiig, but it snift 
be£i>wnthel»oid<afti»ay^ itmiiftaUb 
be treodted two or thieeiipades deep*, but 
takecfttC) ikyi he^ not to torn i^ de^id 
grpund. 
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Sow twelve pounds of feed on an Bog- 
IMb acre, harrow the ground before faW"" 
fiig, and lightly after; when the feed is 
ripe thicfe it between vf^ and dry ^ the 
bay is very good feeding fiar all fi>rts of 
cattle* 



He fays that if it be laid up for mea« 
4ow in May^ It will be ready to €«t for 
ieed the beg^isnkig of July. 

If it be mown for hay ^hiving no re« 
gard to the leed) k will brii^ diree crops 
in a year, and Auft be cut for hay, juft 
before it begins to flewer ; it nuft be 
msiic fK bay like any trtifickl grais. 



Such is Mr RoqaeV aceountof buniet; 
and, as he has a right to know better than 
any other peifen, being the firft intiodu-* 
eer, I ftaU neither adxi nor dinnmiih from 

expeiknee. 



Howef^r^ I cannot bd^ talcii^ notice, 
that if we capnot raiic burnet to per* 
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fcftion without digging two or three 
fpadcs deep, (as he direds) I am afraid 
the expence will overbalance the profit, 
fince an acre of ground by fuch digging 
or trenching, and ithat odly once over, 
will coft about fix pounds, bcfides feed, 
manure, land-rent, and all other ex- 

penccs. 

■ • » » » • • 

Again, if we be to take, care, and. not 
turn up any deac) pil^ we muft not go 
above five or fix inches deep, becaufe, in 
fad, all that lies below the uj^eivftratum 
or corn-mold, . is . dead earthy till it is 
turned up to the :air, and incorporated 
with manure, ot roots of fome ibrt or o- 
ther.; for thefe i arc the principlics that 
muft enliven, ferment, and bring it to an 
adive body, for tiUiben it is a dead one. 

.. So that, in ibc^t, I cannot tell what 
fort of {oil Mr^Roque expeds us to work 
in, except in garden-mold, whofe uppcr- 
ftratim or furface is kept two or three 
feet deq> by conftant trenQlMng% ^ 
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* I rather thiixk he jhoitld have told ua 
to take care and not throw i»p the under- 
firatum, except it can be done with iatfer 
ty ; not to hOrt or l]poil tht eornrmoldy 
which it cortainly miiftrdo, if it be a hun- 
gry ^ cold, red :clay , or xamill; ^ 

If thisbe' thf cafe, a&daiubtleis it is, 
the farmer inuft firft examine how deep 
the ilaple of his land is^ aM fix upon 
that which fuits it beft, being the good 
deep fort \ it is true a ftrong clay-bot- 
tom may be made to anfwer. for it, but 
it muft be by the dint of labour and ma- 
nure. 

C H A P. XXli. 

^ On different kinds of mldure. 



MR Tall tells us, (and very warmly 
fupports his aflertion) that dung is 
a ufekls article to a farmer^ parti^larly 



:i 
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in corn-land, and recommends tillage be« 
fore it : daily experience tells us, he waf 
in fome degree miftaken, which I admit, 
and am as clearly iktisfied, as he could be, 
that ploughing will enrich or fertilize 
land to a great pitct); yet I am well 
convinced, that dung^ fflanQrc,cr compoft 
of any fort, which bear a proportion of 
falts or fertiliaung oils, will caufe a fer«» 
mentation, by adding to, and mixing 
with the lalts of the air, and therefore 
doubtleis it adds to enriching the (biL 



Again, though rta(bn i^kd fo tlioch 
in favour of enriching the foil by^^ plough 
ing, and though Mr Tull, and all the au» 
thors in the world were to make it as 
plain as one and one make two^ that til-» 
lage is fufficient to make poor land rich 
enough to produce any crop, yet nine 
tenths of the farmers would not follow 
itj and though a farmer may giVebis 
land a good drcifing, fit for any crop, 
by twelve ploughing^ at about thkty 
liUings expeqce \ yet he would ratturr 



■r» 
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bcftow three or four pounds an acre in 
manure to put thereon* 

So blind is man to his own intereft, 
particularly if it lead out of the old 

»bad. 

For my part, I am of Mr TuU's, and 
feveral other authors opinion, therefore 
ihall not manure corn*land, but enrich 
that by ploughing, and lay the manure 
upon grafs land 9 where reafon tells us ic 
is of the moft ufe, 

Firft, becaufe grafs«land lies in a clofe 
confolidated body, therefore is deprived 
of the enriching qualities of the air pe- 
netrating there amongft, which ploughed 
land enjoys or receives every time it is 
turned up. 

Secondly, it nouriflies the, roots of 
grafs, and fupprefles or at leaft retards 
the growth of mofs. 

Thirdly, it is obfcrvable, that manure 
Vol.il T 
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always fioks, thei c&fe if it be Uid on 
^vhen in tillage, it is an ^cpjud chanitc, but 
one half of it will be loft, becaufe what 
the piqugh turns to the bottoni of the 
furrow, ftill keepa finking lower and 
lower, till it gets out the reach, of the 
plough to turn up, or plant to feed upon; 
but on the lAhcr hand, Nrfico it is kid on 
the graft, or laywland^ it disutis through 
the furfacc {n ita paffage, fjarmenta witb, 
and lightei>a and opens the earthy and 
takkeo^ it rich and mellow. 

I 

Fourthly, dung ia jparticular, breeds 
weeds, fiiee, worms, £Cc. which catifes 
fmut and mildew. 

Att iMk miboi mufk apfMsf v«y 
fhm and ofevioufi to a himesfs on^f- 
ftanding, and which I would have hmi 
to bear in mind; and when he reads over 
the fWtowiog lift of manures, be may 
the more eafily determinte with himiSdl^ 
how to adapt this or that to its prc^r 
foil, or patt of husbandry, according as it 
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fuits his oonveniency fox carriage ami 
cheapnefs. 
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ANY thing that has the moft falts or 
nitre, is the richeft manure, and 
therefore a lefs bulk is required to be laid 
on the land. 

As for inftance, fome fort of marie re- 
quires to be hid pearly as thick as the 
, plough goes, and others not much thicker 
than lime, being fo ftrong, that were too 
much laid on, it would overpower or de- 
ftrpy the land, to fueb a degree, that no- 
thing would grow well for two or three 
years after^ 

Marie will laft longer in the ground 
than any other manure. 

. I have known land which has given 
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fifteen, good crops running,* after being 
well marled. 

Few farmers but what may know 
which IS the beft manure, and the eafiefl: 
come at, according to their own fituation; 
therefore fliall leave them to judge for 
Ihemfclvejs, which fuits their purpofc or 
iltuatlon beft^ 

Horfe and cow dung is good almoft 
for every fort of meadow-land, but I do 
^ not approve of It for corn ; the former 
is the hotteft in nature, therefore muft 
(to chufc) be laid On the coldeft land ; 
every one knows beft what condition his 
land is in, whether rich or poor, for 
thereto it muft be fuited in quantity. 

Pigeon-dung is a very rich manure^ 
and will bear land-carriage better than 
Inoft others, as a little will go a great 
way. 

« 

In England it will fell from t.en t^ 
thirteen pence per biilhel, forty of which 
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will give an Englifli acre a good dreffing; 
it muft he fown upon the ground, and 
harrowed in with the grain, by the way 
of a top drcfling ; it will be found to en- 
rich the land two Qr three crops. 

Thofe that would make the mbft of a 
pigeon-houfe, fliguld fpread over the 
floor, every ten days, three or four 
biilheis of alhcs, which will help to 
keep the pigeon-dung from caking toge- 
ther, and make it fpread even, and go 
farther. 

Hen* or fowls dung, of all forts, 
Ihould be mixed with afties, for the above 
rcafon. 



/ Little-houfe dung is one of the richeft 
of manures, but the leaft regarded, on ac- 
count of its foftv ftinking, naufeous qua- 
lity; but this is eafily cured by throwing 
a fufficient quantity x)f roch-lime into 
the little-houle, which will dry it to fuch 
a Gonfiftence, that it will fpread as well 
as alhes, and have no difagrecable fmell. 
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Thirty bufliels ^il fpread an Ehgliih 
acre ; harrow it in with the com by way 
of a top-dreffingy or fpread it on in Fe« 
bruary for a wheat-crop. 

Soot is a rich manure for any kind of 
land. 

Writers differ grefitly in their opinicsi, 
whether coal or wood foot be the richeft 
or beft > but this is throwing words to the 
-wind) as no one' will change his fiiel for 
the fake of the difference in the foot ; 
the matter is fb triflings that it is not 
worth entering into any particulars about 
it. 

Soot is foot^ and he that lays fixteen 
bufiiels on an Engliih acre, .of any fort 
of foot 9 gives hi^ land a good drelBng, and 
lefs wiU not do ; it mull be harrowed m 
with the corn, by wj»y of a to}>-drcffing, 
or it may be fpread after the corn comf» 
up, and it will deftroy red worms alfo«^ 
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It will do very well fot meadow, pro- 
vided it be kid on juft after the hay is 
got off: it will laft fire or fix years fo as 
to anfwcr for crops. 

Aflies is another good ttianur* for a 
tio^ or two, and particularly for turnips, 
as turnips from, burn-beating arc the 
fweeteft and beft of all others. 

AJhes are raifcd by fcyeral means, and 
ftcm various princq>lcs. 

•Some by bum-beating, others froui 
our conftant firing, fuch as coal, turf, 6i 
wood; thcric|ieft of thefc is wood, the 
next in value is turf, and the worft of the 
three is coal; though between turf and 
coal there is no raat^ial difference^ aU 
forts of afees lofc much of their firengtb 
by being thrown out of doors to get 
wet ; they wtE Uft ia the ground two 
crops. 

* 
# 

A hundred and fucty buflicla of wood- 
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afhcs, and two hundred and twenty of 
either turf or cOal, is the due for an Irifli 
acre, and lo in proportion for an Englifli 
one J tbey mu(t be harrowpd in, but if 
fox wheat-land, it is l^eft to fpread them 
by way of a top-dreffing in February^ 

Burnt clay, or backs of ditches, is ano- 
ther forced manure, and will bring one 
good crop; about three hundred and 
twenty bufhels on an Irifh acre, being 
two bjulhels to each fquarc perch, will 
give land a tolerable good drefling; thi$ 
muft be harrowed in with the corn, as fo 
much carriage going on wheat wou^d fpoil 
it. 



Now I come to treat of the mother of 
all manures, namely, fait ; fdr every fort 
of manure is higher or lower in value, 
according to the falts it produces; and 
every fort of manure is proportioned to 
the- land according to the quantity of falts 
or nitre it is thought to have in it, and 
not to the bulk. . 
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Formerly fait was thought to be an im^ 
povcrifher of land, but experience has 
taught wifdom ; it. is now found to be 
otherwife, provided it be duly propor- 
tioned to thip ftate the land is in, an4 
mixed to mollify it as follows, viz. 

Take fix bufliels of fait, fix bufhels of 
lime, and fix bufliels of dry aftiesj mix 
all together, l^t them lie fome time to 
incorporate together, then fpread them 
on the land, and harrow them in with the 
feed \ this is a fufficient dreiling for an 
Englifli acre \ for it is better to repeat it, 
than to lay too much at onc^ 

By being thus mixed, one particle mr 
CQrporates and mollifies the other ; fait 
in itfelf is rather too fevere and harfli in 
its nature, and if laid too thick on, might 
prgve of bad conllbquencej whereas, if 
conveyed into thee^rthby afoapy fmooth 
method, will prove the very enrichcr the 
earth wants to fend forth vegetation ; 
this will laft for three crops. 

Vol IL V 
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I am convinced, if a farmer was to mix 
iait with any fort of earth or manure, 
and let it lie long enough to incorporate, 
he might lay it on thinner in bulk, in 
proportion to the falts it contained, and 
he would find his ends in fo doing* 

Sea-weeds, ihells, fifti, fca-water, fca*- 
fand, an thefc bear a proportion of falts 
or nitre, thercfbrfc muft be cftcemed a 
manure though fuch will not laft more 
than two ytfars iti a tfllage**crop. 

Old rags, rotteh fticks, or in fcott any 
thing willmakt manure, that will rot or 
putrefy, for by fuch comes on a fermen- 
tation withtht earth; and by crofllng 
nature in any c^, hiakesit worft, fcr^ 
mdnt, and divide the particles of each x> 
thtr. Even taking one piece of foil ten 
6r fiftfeeti perchts from its native fpot, 
and mixitig it vrith anothtt piece in tht 
fatne field, will let it a working, fo that 
one wiU helj) Ac other iti fertility. 
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Lime. Is a manure known by every one, 
though but fcwvknow rightly how to 
proportion it to the land, as^ fome land 
will require more by twenty bufhels an 
acre than others ; and on the other h^nd, 
a hundred bulhels of fome lime will 
be ftrong, and give the land as good a 
drcffing as an hundred and thirty of o- 
thers. 

A farmer muft confider all thefe cir- 
cumftances before he cap be a thorough 
judge how to drefs hkland properly ; he 
muft obfcrve, that the deeper the corn- 
niold is^ the more lime it takes to enrich 
it 'y and indeed this is the cafe with all 
forts of manures^ therefore he muft bear 
this in mind ^ it will laft eight or nine 
years. ' 

An hundred and (iKty bufhels being one 
on every fquarc perch, are fufficient for 
the worft land in England at one dreffingj 
but if the lime be ftronger than common, 
lower the quantity thirty 'or forty 

V a 
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t3ufliels. The ftrength of the lime k 
known by the quantity of Tand it con- 
tains, for the more grit or fand, the 
weaker it is. 

The way to try lime-ftone is by drop* 
ping a little aqua-fortis on evety ftone, 
that is likely ; and if it hiflcs arid froths, 
it will make lime ; . but it will take no 
more effed on any other fort of ftone 
than water would. 



Lime is one of my favpurite manures, 
as I have fecn it work miracles, and, if 
properly managed by proportion, never 
fails its proprietor. 

The beft way to try ttiarle, lime-ftone 
gravel, &c. is with vinegar : take a glafs 
of vinegar, into which put a little marie 
or lime-ftone gravel ; and if it be good, 
it will work up, froth, arid fly in fparks 
bver the glafs like champaigrt, and make 
a noifc like new barm ; but if the earth 
be poor the vinegar will take no effeft, 
but the earth will fall to the bottom 
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Svithout life ot motion, and the vinegar 
will be fine above it. 

Soaper's ^vafte is a very good manure ; 
about twenty tons are fufiicicnt for an 
Engliih acre. 

Large quantities are made ufe of about 
Liverpool, which is taken over from 
Dublin for ballaft of fliips. 

V 

* They generally fell it for about three 
fliillings a ton. The land will receive 
benefit from this dreifing for five or fix 
cropSk 

AfiidS made of weeds, for the time it 
will laft, is nearly as good manure as can 
be laid on land, and there are few farmers 
but have plenty of it about their houfcs; 
but the way to make the moft of them, 
is to dig them up by the roots, and take 
a fod ajong with them ; by this they will 
make a greater quantity of aflies, and the 
roots are . fuller of falts than the tpp^ 
this is fpent by the firft, therefore the 
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feoond crop will not receive much benefit 
from it. 

ft 

Forty boibels will give! an Englifh acre 
A good ilrelling; harrow them in with 
the grain, or they may be fpread on 
green wheat any time in winter or fpring, 
by way of a top-dreffing. 

The compound of manures as follows^ 
I have tried, and find to be a great en- 
richer> and very cheap, VfZ. 

Take eight bulhels of bay-falt, the 
like quantity of lime, and the like quan*^ 
tity of afhes; mix all thefe together, 
and let them lie two or thre^ days in a 
heap. 

r 

If you intend it for corn<-land) throw up 
the corn^mold in the middle of the field 
you intend to manure, ^o the bulk of a*> 
bout iixty bu&els, with this mi^ the 
compouad well^ then cjbp it up clpfe in a 
heap, and turn it every week till you lay 
it on the land ^ the oftener you turn it 
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the better, as the air wiD aflift the diffe- 
rent particles in working or fermenting 
together. 

If you provide it fix or twelve month$ 
before it is wanted, the better and 
fmoother it will be. 

/ 

This is alfo to be applied as t top- 
drefling, either to be harrowed in with 
the grain, or fown, over green wheat in 
winter. 

If you would lay it on lay4and, mix 
it with backs of ditches, or the like, in 
the moil: convenient place for cari^iage ; 
the beft time to l^pread it on the mcsir 
dow-ground is about Michaelmas; but 
if cor n» land, harrow it in with the feed; 
this a due quantity for an Englifh a.crc. 

The cxpencc In the middle of England 
would be about twenty fliillings. And 
the groiitld vfUl be better for three or 
four crops. 
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Malt*duft is an exceeding good ma» 
nure for ftrong or deep land by way of % 
tbp-dreffing, either to be harrowed in 
with the feed, or fown on in the begin-* 
ing of February. 

Sixty buihels is a good dreffing for an 
Englifti acre. 

. It is particularly gopd to fow on i crop 
of green wheat; but if it be fown among 
fpring-corn, it muft be harrowed in along 
with the feed. 

It will anfwer for fand-land, but in 
this cafe it ihould be laid on early in 

winter. 

< 

This manure will not laft longer th^a 
two crops. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
On Liquid Manure. 

THIS is a ftagnatcd rcfcrvoir of wa- 
ter, of a rich green, or blackiih co- 
lour ; and few farmers in England but 
what have it near their houfes by way of 
horfe-ponds, and where cattle drink or 
ftand to keep them from flies in fummcr, 
which by their urine and dung is turned 
green or black, and made very rich ^ alfo 
where dung*hills difcharge themfelves 
into, as there is generally a receptacle for 
fuch near a houfe. 



I am greatly furprifed to fee this valu- 
able manure made no ufe of in England, 
Ireland, or Scotland j did the farmers 
know the value of it as well as I do, 
they would not have one gallon loft. 

In Germany and Flanders they think 
more of it than they do of a dung-hill, 
and will go and buy a pit of liquid ma«* 
nure, and carry it feveral miles. 
YcL. 11. X 



« 
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They make their little-houfe dung in- 
to liquid oKUUiie. 

In fiiort, I knovr tiq maaurc that is 
morecertam to gi?c ooe a good trop than 
this. 

The firft time I tried It was in water*- 
ing a ganfen out of a hoafe^pood which 
the dung^iili dvipped into ; I found a 
i^diflKffitat the bottom, which I ooa- 
ftanttjr, at tbfi time I was u&ig ky kept 
fiif ring firom the bottom^ & a& to vai(e all 
the fediment or manure* 

X never ufed any other dung^ yet J had 
remaf kable great gaonieia cropa ^ iuch M^ 
tice I nevecfaw) vfif go£s kttice was like 
cabbages. 

I watered my wall- fruit, fuch as 
peaches^ nedai^, ^ricocks, figa, Tines, 
and cherries ; and I nevef , in my life, d^ 
ther ha^ or law ^ gseat crop^ 
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The next time I bad an opportunity to 
try it was in thb manner, Viz. 

It happened to be a dry (ummer, and 
coin was dear, ^hkh wa^ the occafion of 
many Ix^gars, which, indeed, Ireland 
never wants, (for it was in Ireland) being 
naturally' of a charitable difpofition, I 
^re a deal away. 

When fturdy able beggars ufed to 
come, it was natural to ask why they did 
not work y the anfwer was, they could 
get none. 

At this time I had little employment 
for labourers, however I was rcfolvcd.to 
ftrike out fome work for them. I had a 
meadow near the houfc which was burn- 
ing by the heat of the fun, for it was a 
yery hot time. 

I got tubs that held about four gallons 
each, and agreed to give every beggar 
that laid he granted work, a farthing for 

X 2 
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every tub of vrztct he carried out of a 
horfc*pond, and fpread over the field j I 
kept the water always ftirring, to raife 
all the mud I could. 

This fcheme anfwered two or three 
good ends, as far as it continued to take 
place. 

Firft, it got the people a little mo- 
ney. 

Second) it raifed me an exceeding good 
crop of hay* 

_ • 

Thirdly, it effedually cleared the houle 
of beggars ; for it was foon reported, that 
if they came near my houfe, they would 
be made work ; but, as it proved, this 
was the worft part of the ftory, for they 
left me too foon j if they had ftaid, I 
ihould have had a gdod crop of hay thro' 
the field, but they left me by the time 
an acre was manured j it coft me between 
four and five ftiillings j but a good many 
tubs were carried gratis, for when fomc 
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of them, had carried two or thfee tubs^ 
if I turned my back, or went into the 
houfe, they threw down their veffels, and 
fneaked off without asking for their 
wages. ' ^ . 

I would advife every gentleman or far- 
mer to provide themfelves with a ftanch 
pit, or refervoir, for this purpofe, fo fitu-. 
ated as to receive all the drippings of 
their dung-hills, hog-yards^ and walhing* 
water, or the like-. 

In order to carry it on the land, fix a 
hoglhhead in a cart, the hind part of 
which muft be loweft: inclofe the cart 
with boards, and the hind board muft be 
bored full of gimlet-holes all the breadth 
of the body; the top or bung-hole of the 
hogfliead being behind, let go the water, 
and the gimlet holes will divide it the 
breadth of the cart, in the nature of a 
watering pot. 

r 

Keep the horfes 'moving flowly on, 
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and the water onlades itfelf equal! j orer 
the land* 

Garry out yow water in the irft drf 
time, fo the land will i^t cut ; it is. WBkt^ 
able for grafs or corn : broad wheels are 
propereft lor this work. 



CH AP- XXV- 

On clay and £nid ; ihewing when 
mixed together^ how they ope- 
rate to make good foil, though 
when iepa rated of Tf&ty little 
life. 

THE moft defirable ftate of hsdy is 
that of a loamy clay ; k k knovrn 

in fome parts of England by the naiae of 
-warp-land ; it is in a middling ftate, nei- 
ther a binding clay, nor a loofe fand y it 
is a mixture of both, but the cky is moft 
predominant, which is the reaibn it is 
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xraHed a loamy clay; it is of a bluifh 
grcafy colour ; it is genctally of a deep 
fiapk, and if it be wdl tilled, fcarce ever 
fails of bringing a good crop of any 
fort ; nothing c^n be fown in it (fuita* 
ble to the climate) but it will make flou* 
riffli. 

The next in valiie is diat of a bftmy 
land ; this is alfo a mixtare of clay and 
fand, l^t in this the iand is moil predo* 
minant, therefore tiie emphafis or ftrefs 
of the urord is laid on fand ^ thisfiaple of 
€»rth extends itfelf to that (rf'bafle earth ; 
for though haile earth and loamy (and 
differ; in name, its quality is nearly alike ; 
only the lighter and opener it is, the 
iB^re iand is in the compound. 



Sometimes, indeed, the iand is mixed 
vrith a black» light, fmooth earth, incli- 
ned to a turf, or peat mold* 

This is a light water-lhaken earth, and 

lower in yalue, than if mixed witha ftrong 
day. r.-v 
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In my travels through England I have 
often feen a farm, that one part was a 
llrong, tough, obdurate clay, and another 
a light, blowing fand ; fo that, in faft, 
the Iwo bodies, feparate, lie in a barren, 
ufelcfs ftate j if we lay dung upon the 
fand, its loofe, open nature foon admits 
the lalts to drain through it, fo that its 
virtue is not valuable more than one crop 
or two; if we lay it on the tough clay, 
its particles are too weak to adhere to it, 
or open or divide the folid congealed bo- 
dy of clay, fo as to work it by fermenta- 
tion, and open or divide it into fmall par* 
tides without an immenfe quantity^ 

And \vhere there is fo little laid on, 
as not to eftablifti itfelf into this confoli- 
dated body, or move it by fermentation, 
it melts away with every fliower 6f rain 
that falls, and runs off by the furface, or 
purges itfelf out of any vent hble it can 
ifind* 

But if a coat of fand was laid on the 
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bed of clay, it would be fure to make its 
way amongft it, bccaufc it Is of a cutting, 
ponderous, fearching na&rc, therefore it 
will divide the glutinous clinging body of 
clay into fmall particles, which would 
cling or ftick to every grain of fand. 

1%€ nature 6f the two bodies mixing 
t<!^€ther thus, admits, or rather opens 3 
pai&ge foy the air to penetrate, amongft 
it, fo cau& a fermentation -, for nothing 
yfiU or can ferment witiiout air. 

It is the air that raifcs every thing to 
life and aflion ; it is the air that is convey- 
ed into dtink in the body of barm, that 
makes it work, or fermciit; this h the 
cafe in flour aifo, for by eonvcying the 
air among the flour by the means of the 
barm, <;aufes a fermentation, for barm is 
icarce any tiling elfe but [air ; you fee if 
you put new ale into bottlin before it 
has purged kfelf cf btrtn^ or, more pro- 
pcdy fpeakmg, ak, it wiU burft the bot- ^ 
tlet. 

v01.1L 
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Or if you drink it, you convey among 
the body of the drink, air into your own 
belly, which you generally difchargcfoon 
after in a breach of wind, 

I mention thefe things to open the 
ideas more fully to my reader, that he may 
know what I mean by. fermentation; 
for if he do not open a paflage into the 
body of clay with fome inftrument or 
compound, fo as tq admit, or make a pair 
fage for the air to penetrate therein, to 
raife ir to adion by fermentation, it will 
remain a dead inadive body ; and if any 
feed happen to be bound, or incloied 
therein, it will never grow or vegetate, 
till the earth is opened ^bout it to. give it 
air. 

I fay, any fort of feed that contains an 
oily matter, fuch as rape-feed, cabbage- 
feed, turnip-feed, ketlock-feed, muftard- 
feed, or the like, will lie in the ground a 
thoufand years or more, and will neither 
lot or grow till it gets air. 
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The oil prcferves it from rotting, and 
grow it cannot without it be railed to 
adion by fermentation, and fuchfermen- . 
tation cannot arife without air. 

This is evidently experienced almoft 
every day ; for if we plough up a piece 
of lay-land that has not been ploughed 
for feveral generations, there is great odds, 
but, upon being turned up, fome of thefe 
oily feeds I mentioned will grow, and it 
is evident that they would have grown 
before if they had had air. 

I mention thefc thing's to prove how 
neceffary it is to open the earth either by 
tillage, or mixing different bodies of dif- 
ferent natures together. 

And as we fee that loam is the beft 
fort of corn-mold, how eafy is it to make 
a loam by mixing fand and clay together? 

If a field be a ftrong clay, lay a cart- 
load of fand upon every fquare perch, 

Y a 
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and this will make a compound or body 
of eartb| commonly call^ loamy clay^ 
becaufe clay is the predominant article^ 

Thb will open and diTide the body of 
clay, the air will incorporate therewith^ 
and bring on a fermentation^ which will 
fwell, open, and reduce tlx earth to a 
friendly coniiftence^ which will admit the 
roots of plants to incorporate or fearch a« 
mong it for their food* 

Suppofe a field \yc (and, it is of little 
ufe perhaps to its proprietor^ as it wilt 
not feed either the roots of corn or grafs; 
that is, it is of too open a nature, and 
wants a ilimy, fmooth, glewy fubftancc^ 
(fuch as chy confifts of) among rt, to u» 
nite the gritty, pebbly particles of the 
fand together, which before was each a 
califed>bard^ feparate body, out of which 
iflued no nouriihmtent for plants, as the 
grain or ikple was too coarfe o% large fbr 
the fine fibres of a root to feed upon j but 
when clay is introduced amofigft it, the 
flimy} fmoother particles thereof \riap 
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round or clag about the grains of fand, 
which being affifted by the air, and the 
falts thereof, divides thefe little fttd)born 
round bodies into fmallcr particles, by 
Ihelling, or melting fcale after fcale from 
them ; fo that the body of the Iknd^ and 
that of the clay^ being melted int^ a thin^ 
fine^ fiaooth matter between thorn, they 
create a nouriflung fine food for plants* 

Thus farmers fee bow effential it h to 
mix fand and clay together j a two-horfc 
cftrt--foid of clay ) upon ierery fipare perch 
of fand^land^ would change the nature of 
thfc foil to fiich a degree^ that it might be 
called a loamy fand, which is the iecood 
beft earth. 

The above is taking in all forts of clay 
and land, as it ipeaks in general^ becaufe 
a mixture^ let it be what fort it will, is 
Yalttsblej but however, there are different 
degrees of both clay and fand, and where 
we are fo lucky as to find on our lands, 
thtt which contains the moik falts^ it is 
the greateft ^eafure* 
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\ 

Moft marks are a fort of clay, which 
differ according to the colour and weight 
of falts contained in them. 

' According to the quantity of falljs 
you fuppofe your marie or clay to con- 
tain, and the depth of foil or corn-mold 
you have to work in, fo proportionably 
mix your marlc or clay and fand toge- 
then 

The blue marie and brown marie are 
nearly of one ftrength ; they arc gene- 
rally very hard to be dug; fometimes the 
labourers are obliged to ufe pick-axes to 
loofen it with, ready for the fpade. 

Thefe are good forts of marie, and to 
be found in many places in England and 
Scotland, where they lie difregardcd, 
owing to their owners not knowing their 
value. 

When they come to be laid on the 
land and expofed to the air, they fall to 
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duft, and melt with rain or froft ; any 
clay or marie' that does this, is fure to 
contain a great body of falts; for it is 
thefe that Ihiver and melt the earth a- 
bout them to come at the air, and the air 
at them. 

A deep corn-mold, and particularly if 
fapdy, will take about three cart-loads 
to two fquare perches, at five yards and a 
half per perch. 

The next marie in quality, and< which 
is moft fuitable to fbrong land is white 
ihelly marie; it generally lies under bogs 
and morafles ; it is light, but of, a very 
rich nature, has a great likenefs to lime, 
and indeed will almoft go as far as ilaked 
lime in manuring ; however, it may be 
laid on at a cart-load to each fquare perch, 
without hurting the land, though lefs 
may do. 

The next is a free ilone marie, it is 
white as lime, but has no fliells in it \ it is 
moft proper &r clay \ it has a iharp acid 
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fyifity and therefore muft be kid thin on 
the land ; it is the worft of all marles. 

m 

There are three clays, the blue, red, 
and white; the bcft of thefe for manure 
to fand-Iand, is the blue, as it conies the 
neareft to marie ; but they will all melt 
and open when mixed with the fand. 



CHAP- XXVI. 

On cky^ fand, and marie. 

I 

THERE are Ccverai denominations 
of fands and jgrawl j of thefe the 
Ikne-ftone gravel is the beft; it abounds 
greatly all over Ireland, except the county 
ofCoffc. 

This is of a very rich quality, particu- 
larly if it be of the marly fort ; in faft, 
it is no o^r than mark, only that it is 
mixed with a fmall bkie Ikne-flone, from 
the ii£e of a iiafle Quti to a good fised pa* 
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Ting-flxmcy which would ^11 burn and 
make good lime : it is thofe that give it 
the name of lime-i%one gravel ; it is 4 ve* 
ry valuable manure, and which contri** 
butes greatly to enrich Ireland. 

A coat of this will change ling or hea- 
thy ground, to Ihamrogs or wild clover ; 
it is to be met with in Scotland and Eng*^ 
land in fome places. 

* 

There is another fort of lime-ftone gra- 
vel, which is of the gritty Tandy kind, 
but it is not {o good as the above marly 
fort, it is iiiitable for clay land. 

There is a fort of land in Ireland, that 
is alfo very good manure for ftrong lands; 
I have feen it in England, but never faw 
ijllQadeufc o€ 

In fad, the Engliifh farmers are not fo 
prying into the bowels of the earth as 
they ought to be, to $nd out t^iefe valu- 
able manures ; this land h of a rough, 
round gritty kind, a bluiih caft ; it a- 
Vol. IL Z 
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bounds m\kh. tvlth (akt; I have feen it 
produce amaxbg great crops of both com 
and grafiv ^^ fifteen ot fateda yiean to« 
gether* 

Sea-fand is another good manure, 
\rhe're farmers are fitnated^ convenient,' 
io that carriage vritl not ^bring it too 
high. ' .( 

The red or blue fand that lies on the 
furi^ce of tha earth, in-maay ^rts of 
Engbtid) iin<tfu<^ to \re tiiCtkorn iti^ 
h tH> manure, 6itc«pi to clay^htnd, ^t a* 
boye ob(&rv4d.} t^d it Is oM fuch land afi 
this that clay is fo valuable, where inarle 

canhotfetfgbft- * 

/.'•."■ . • • 

C%alk iiah iktiellent matiure fat ckyi- 
ground, and will laft many jredrs ; it its 
good fox (and, but not of that value as 
fctclay.- '■'■'' ■• ■' ^ ; • 

» • i • ♦ 

What itdds tathe Talue of chalk, dlkys, 
tM( mirls, as mahure, Is thtb tsfting ib 
long ift theground^ 
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• - ■ . • -• 

If JUnd.bc wfiflcwrcwd witn$»yQf 
thcfe heavy manures, it will ihew thek 
value, by throwing up good crops for ten 
or ^fifteen year i. ' 

Such bodies of miture ar« vdry ponde- 
rous, therefore generally keep finking till 
; jrfiey get b«lo^ the #ciUgb*6a«» ^o t^"" 
<p-. vfM: this happens, it flioMld be 
tr^nch-ploufilifd. ■. ^ . . . . 

» 

The beft method of i»ming, marling, 
claying, or chalking land, is to lay them 
onthefod: and let them retneiii (after 
being %Ecad) for one year or two befofe 
the land is J>te»gfc€d, m orikr that it 
mayadher*, grdw.orintorpofate with the 

cMkfth, which'xtia mbkeit «M<3h Ao^e Vk- 

luali^ and 4aftiflg H fe«fi^' ^^ '^^ ^' 
- rates <norc^6le<i«ly "and <i6i«kly upc^iit, 

by" being ex^ftd tbiret©; whi<Jh if it was 
covered with earth, it wo»ld5n feme de- 
gree, be fcteened from it i and it is the 
% ^at tfttrfesi* tot open 4fld'feiver to 

• .'J . ' ' ♦ • 
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I 

pieces, and ferment with the cprn-moldf 
as will appear more fully in the next 
chapten 



CHAT. XXVII. 

On the weakeft and worft cS. all 
lands, or worn-oat or tired^earth, 
, how to make marl or day unite 
thereto, &c. &q. 

» 

AS I have feen a bad, blowing^ white 
land in many parts of England, and 
particularly in Norfolk, which has baffled 
all the Norfolk farmers boaftcd manage-* 
ment to improve, I Ihall beftow a chap- 
ter on this fort alone^ and ihall think my 
time well wared, if I can put them in a 
way to make fuch land uiefiil, as at pre<* 
ient lies ufelefs and negleded. 

There arc two forts of what we qdl 
blowing, fand, viz. white and grey,which 
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Is of a vef y fmooth^ fine grain, and dcfti- 
tutc of any clayey, oily, or glutinous 
fubftance to hold it together, or for plants 
to feed upon. 

Among the many trads of this fort ia 
England, I ihall mention one which lies 
round Thcdford in Norfolk, which tho* 
the Norfolk farmers imagine themfelres 
fuperior to any other for management^ 
yet they confefs theinfelvcs not qualified 
to improve this fort of foil, and the rea- 
son they give, is, that it is fo {^r and 
weak, that marl or clay will not unite 
therewith, of which they have great 
plenty under thefe beds of land in moft 
parts of Norfolk. 

I was told of afarmer near Thedford,^ 
who was noted for a better manager than 
the reft of his neighbours! I went to 
view his crops, and was agreeably furpri- 
fed to fee about two hundred and forty a- 
cres of barley, that was extremely good^ 
in the midft of a very fandy, barren ctun- 
try.5 inihort^ one acrt might juftly be 
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under tillage of barley, cIoTcr, rye*grafr^ 
and turnips; the clover and ' rye-grail 
fcldom lie above one crop^ or at tapH 
two, before they break it up again for 
turnips, therefore they are ncccflitated to 
marl upon broken ground, except they 
would lay it upon they clover ftubble as 
foon as the barley is off, and wh ich, by 
the bye, is the beft way, though they 
have not the leaft notion of it. 

Were they to do this, the ftubble 
would keep it up tiU the young clover 
grew through, united and incorporated 
it with the (bd or corn-mold ; the froft 
would alio ihiver and temper the clods, 
and bring it to a reparation; this is on^ 
gi;eat reafon why all (lays or marls 
ough to lie on the fod a year or two ex'^ 
pofcd, and to unite therewith* 

' But, on the contrary, the Norfolk fir- 
mers lay it on a loofe, fine, weak foil, 
there it is in clods, tumbled about with 
the plough in the courfc of the fallow; 
and as it is aclofe, heavy body, it is 
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♦ 

generally covered andfcreened from the 
ait by the corn-mold, fo confequcntly as 
the mold about it is a dead inadive body, 
having, no moift, or oily matter, fuch as 
grafs or clover roots, amongft it to incoir- 
porate, or raife into a fermentation, I fay, 
for want of thefc afliftances, the dead, 
weak, light body of fand, or corn-mold, 
has not fuffictent ftrength to adhere or u- 
nite with the heavy body of clay, there- 
forcthc twopvtieslie eachinaftivcin itfelf, 

I 

This evidently fliewed itfelf to be the 
cafe between the above farmer's geiod 
erops, and his neighbours ftarved bad ones, 
many of which were fcarce worth reap- 
ing, which had been marled on the fallow, 
though the marl and land were all of one 
nature ; therefore it was plain that his 
fiiperiority of crops proceeded from no 
other motive but that of being marled on 
the fod, the roots of grafs or other vegi- 
tables moiften and unite the two bodies 
of earth, and its acid and nitrous nature 
caufes a fermentation, which is produftirc 
fii a mixture and union, that could never 
You 11% A a 
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take place l^etN^'ecn two fuch dead and 
inadive bodies as the fand and marl are 
alone in themfclves. 

If it fiiould be alkdged, that the 
freflincfs or reft this gr^ft land had got^ 
by lying fo long dornunt, or in a Ihcep* 
walk, was tht caufe of fo grisat a produce 
in the crops, fuch a fuppofition is an- 
fvvered by leveral experioientp that were 
tried in the (aaie fort of grouncp ; nay, 
the fame flieep-walk, which neither 
hedge or ditch parted, vifc. 

That all the farmers, except he who 
had the good crops, break up their gr afy* 
land by fallow and fow it with turnip* 
feed, and two or throe faraierg particu* 
larly had marled upon the fallow, but 
tl^eir crc^s were not half fb goad as his 
which was mailed on the fod^ and, \$p(>ti 
turning up the earth, it wt$ ^flfy to dif^ 
cover the marl lying in lumps iin the (ame 
inadive ftate as wlien laid On ; this was 
alfo the cafe with *11 the old going com - 
land in the neighbottibood, which litad 
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been hiarled in the courfe of tillage. 
But upon repeated trials, they find it does 
not anfwer, therefore feldom marl at alK 

It is a prevailed opinion, and a common 
iaying among them, that their land is too 
weak for marl, that the marl and fand 
will not mix or unite together. 

An open town-field lay next to the 
two hundred and forty acres of good bar- 
ley, the owner of which had feveral rid- 
ges mixed among his neighbours in faid 
field, feveral of which he had marled up- 
on fallow, but had no better crops oa 
thefe than the reft of his neighbours. 

All thefe circumftances proved, beyond 
a contradiftion, to the opinion of the far- 
mers there, that marl will not anfwer 
with them but upon grafs-land, which 
had only been lately tried ; for the two 
hundred and forty acres of good barley 
was the firft inftance, and fourth crop af- 
ter marling, 

A a a 
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It is wcirth obfcrving, that this fenfi^ 
blc farmer forcfaw the fuccefs which 
would accrue from marling the faid land 
an the fod, as hq took a leafe of the farm 
at double its former rent, though feveral 
people had been broke on it, but he on 
the contrary was making a fortune, for 
the crops I faw on the ground, were at 
leaft worth ten rents* 

He had better turnips than any one 
elfe, which enabled him to keep a large 
flock of flieep ; Jic kept every thing as 
private as hecould, and defired me to take 
no notice of what I had fcen, for which 
reafpn I fupprefs his name. 

Many farmers looked upon his crops 
with wonder, and a longing eye, but 
partly dcfpaired of making his cafe their 
own, as his land had been fo many years 
of coming to afod, and theirs was chiefly 
broken-land. 

To ium up what has been faid, all th« 



* 
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abbvc obfcrvations, as^cllasi:cafon,proves 
clearly, that though marl is a treafure 
when found and applied properly to light 
iandy land, yet the fame obfcrvations 
prove, ^:hat it cannot be applied with 
fuccefs to weak, ^VorA-out land, without 
fome fort of vegitable or grafTy particles 
to bedr up the marl, putrify, keep moift, 
and caufe a fermentation, in order to mix 
or unite the two bodies of fand and marl 
together ^ and as it i$ generally worn out 
corn-foil that ftands the greateft need of 
improvement ; and as it is alfo very dil- 
heartening for farmers to wait fo long 
for their land coming to a fod for the faid 
purpofe of improvement, I refer them to 
the next chapter, where they will find ar- 
tificial management will make up for de- 
ficiency of time and nature. 

So much as this chapter contains, I 
thought neceffary to fay, in order to prove, 
both by reafon and precept, the neceffi- 
ty there is for the farmer keeping up to 
the rules laid down in the next, for the 
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Improvement ofhis land, and confequently 
of his crops aMb. 

CHAP. ^ XXVIII. 

On different forts of grafiand piilfe, 
which xnuft be fown before marl 
is laid on broken, old^going, 
iandy, worn-out lands, for the 
improvement thereof, &c. 

SHOULD the reader happen to turn 
to this chapter before he reads the 
foregoing one, I would advife him to 
tutn back and read it firft, in order he 
may more fully be acquainted with the 
reafons why 1 dircd, or lay down the 
following management. 

There are few fandy farms in England 
but what has beds of marl or clay 
under one part or other of them, did the 
owner but apply himfelf for finding them 
out. 
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t 

The firft ftep he fliould take, is to yje w 
bis hedges and trees, as their afped of vi- 
gour, or runtilhnefs, generally fhews the 
fort of ground they grow upon : as for in- 
ftancc, all tap-roots thrive beft, where 
the intericr earth is gpod, though at a 
great depth under, particularly oafc, it 
ftrikes its root perpendicular to a great 
depth to find out nourifhment, and if a 
good clay or marl be under, at the dii^ 
tance of fifteen or twenty feet, the flou- 
rilhing ftate of the tree will fliew it, by 
rearing up its head high in the air. 

One can hardly be deceived in this re- 
mark,- for though the furface appear Tan- 
dy for miles round, yet if there be any 
good oaks growing thereon^ we may be 
aflured that either a good clay or marl is 
under>, therefore the farmer may apply 
himfelf to a diligent fearch near the (aid 
trees. 

What he wants being found, his next 
method to take« is how to ^u>d1v it to hi5 
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ground ; and if his land be of ever fo poor^ 
light, fandy nature, the following method 
will enrich it, viz. 

As Ibon as the crop of corn* is off, 
plough the land once, and fow it with 
vetches pretty thick, then harrow them 
in, if this can be a fortnight before Mi- 
chaelmas the better^ that the Michaelmas 
fpring may pufli them forward to a good 
head, before winter j and though the 
land be ever fo poor, open, or fandy, if 
fown at this time of the year, it will 
produce a cropof ftraw, though perhaps 
would not have ftrength enough to fup- 
port a crop pf corn, but ftraw will an- 
fwer his end. 

The vetches muft not be eat, but ^s 
foon, as the bufliy fpring feed time is over, 
the farmer muft prepare for marling or 
claying upon them, viz. 

i 

He >mufl firfl roll the vetches flat with 
a roller, fo far as he thinks he can cover- 
with marl the fame day, but no farther, 
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ai34 tW? fp^ad the ^r][ evien the fame 
Dight, fo af ito cov^er z\X thp vetches 
dofe tfierpwith, pQ prevent the fun or 
Qt w^her fi-om exhaling pr drying gut 
the j^iicy fubft^nce, yirhich it (bon wili 
do ftq^i mj part that i« cpcppfed thereto* 

' Whjen nwl or clay is iirft drawn out 
of the pit; it is generally wet and tough, 
but when k has laid a little expofed to 
the weather, it ihivers and fails to powder, 
partiqulafly ijf it be of a rich fort, for 
theiH tj^e ak opens it to €C^e at the falts 
it contains. 

Af$ foon as you fee that the clods are 
come to a conUfftence, fa as to brea^ and 
i^read, draw ^ harrow over the inarl 
turned the wrong fide up, in ordqr to 
bjcak ^nd jQpread the mdrl mote eyen, and 
cover the vetches cloie« 

The next confidcration is what to fow 

it with, juid doubtlefs your choice will 

^1 uponfuch 0S {uit^ your ftock of cattle^ 

oryowropinipnof farniing, and crops the 

Vol. II. Bb 
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beft ; but was I to chufc, it ihould be 
Ibwn with turnips at Midfummcr ; how- 
ever whatever it is fown with, it muft 
not be ftirred with the plough, but as 
foon as the marl is leyellcd on the ground 
as above, fow the feed, and Ihovel the 
furrows, and fpread the mold you throw 
out an inch thick all over the ridge. 

If you cannot get mold enough with- 
out, you miift either dig a fpit deep, or 
liin a plough up and down the furrow, in 
order to raife fufficient of mold for the 
purpofe. 

Two men will fliovel an acre in one 
day, which is cheaper than ploughing, 
and the work is done effe^lually, the 
marl lying between two bodies of fand, 
and the vetches being reduced to dung 
under the marl^ caufes a thorough fer- 
mentation and union amongft them. 

If you eat off the turnips with fheep 
in the moving-houfes, you compleat an 
effefikual improvement, be the land ever 
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£b ppor or faridy > in Ihort this is the bcft 

method that can be taken to improve 

any fort of barren, light land , by marl 
or clay. 

, « 

If clay-land, it will anfwer the end 
by applying fand upon. it in the fame 
mariner* only with this difference, that 
inftead of vetches you fpw grey peas, 
which will produce a greater burden of 
holm for manure. 



Roll your peafe, and when your fand 
is laid on, cover them, and the fand to- 
gether, by flxovelling the furrows asabove, 
but the deeper you cover the better. 
Suppofe you dig or plough a good fpit 
deep, and make a furrow two feet wide, 
to throw over a ridge fixteen feet wide. 

This is alfo an excellent method to co- 
ver in buck-wheat, vetches, or peafe, or 
any other crop that is fown for manure, 
fuppoTe you would not lay on any fort of 

land, 'marl, or clay. 

I. 

B b a 
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As for inftance, If you would fow 
%vhcat ^t Michaelmas, you tnuft firft fow 
your peafe the latter crtd of May, or t3f * 
ginning of June J at Michaelmas they 
will be in full bldffom, then roll them 
flat, arid fow your wheat upon them, and 
trench the furrows as above, covering the 
feed and peafe together two or three in- 
ches thick. Peafe being covered or frao- 
thered in their moft juicy tender ftate, 
ferment and rot very foon, they will be 
turned in a mafs of manure in a fortnight, 
at which time the wheat begins to ftrifcc 
root and feed upon the ground. 

This is a verjr fure method of getting i 
good crop, be the ground ever fo poor, as 
the feed takes root iriimediately among 
the manure. 

iThis alfo effeftually deftroys the weeds, 
dnd as the furrows ire deep and open, it 
is a good drainage for cold, low, wet 
land, in Ihort it is the next.bdft method 
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to trenching land, and for the firft crop, 
perhi];>s may exceed it. 

It is lifccwifca good prepairfttive for 
fuch knd as may be thrown into the 
courii of trench-ploughing, as the fur- 
rows are ready open, 8Cc. 

V 

Any fpring crops may be treated in 
the fame manner with good fuccefs* 

Six men may trench an acre thus in 
<)ne day, and cover the tidge three inches 
thick, bat if the mold be lo6fened with 
the plough, fo that nothing but the iho- 
yel will want to be ufcd, it will Come 
much lower. 



CHAP. xxnc. 

I 

The management, &c. o^ tiie white 
and blue boiling pea. 

THIS fort of pea ii chiefly raifed for 
the food of mankind, and is ufed 
for puddings, 6Cc. 
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It is only here and there we can meet 
with land fuitable for this crop: for 
though it may pK)duce a full crop, and 
good-looking peafe^ yet if the land be not 
natural for them, they will not boil foft, 
therefore they are of no value, but for 
cattle. 

The land moft likely to anfwer for 
them, is a dry fliarp fand, or gravel j but 
experience muft be the farmer's guide 
herein j for if two pieces of land be both 
alike, to a man's thinking, and only an 
hedge parts them, yet one may bring a 
foft good boiler, and the other not. 

The feafon for fowing it is about the^ 
middle of March ; it muft be managed in 
every refpeft, at the grey pea^ it is ge- 
nerally fold about the f^me price as 
wheat. 

I have known more than once, twenty 
pounds an acre made by a crop of them ; 
bcfidcs, the crop is generally early enough 
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reaped _for the land to fow turnips on 
the fame year ; which is another great 
advantage : cattle do not like its ftraw 
fo well, as that of grey pea ftraw. 

There are two forts of this pea, but 
both nearly anfwer the fame end ; and 
the land that will produce one a boiler, 
will not mifs in the other \ one is called 
the blue boiler, being of a bluiih caft or 
colour, and very fmall and round, and 
without any dints in it. 

The other is called the white boiler, 
is generally a little larger than the blue 
fort; this is alio round, and is not dinted ^ 
it is not quite fo much valued as the blue 
fort. 

They are both of the early hotfpur 
kind \ the feed muft be changed every 
year to chufe ; < and that which comes 
from the fouth of England, is generally 
the beft, the land being, in that country, 
a very warm, iandy gravel : the farmers 
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TalTe gr«at qMantities to Ceod a ^3^, ^qd 
find tbeir accpvpt la it. 

I 

CHAP. XXX. 

The maoagemeot aod p^rfe^Ipn of 
. the ^ey iield-pea. 

THERE arc twofoits of pcafe which 
may be cultmtcd in the £eld with 
fuccefs. 



!irft, the coaimon gcey fidd^pea^ x^ 
fed for the fufbenancc of the bruite cneatiGn4 
atifwering the iame end, or made ufe of 
for the iame purpbfes, as field*beans. 

The next isa boiling pea* I fhiail treat 
of it in another chaptd:. ' 

The grey pea ifleUghts maft in a light: 
gravel, or ^ndy l^nd : bout if fo^vii with 
beans, {Awiidch will bp a coddipg lor them) 
they will grow with fucccfs on ftrong 
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lw4^i hvt .the ricljcr the land, the 
greater need they have foriiipport, as 
their ftraw grows longer, therefore muft 
l^fojwn ttiinner alio* 

Sow the pooreft land you have with 
mf^Q^ as /they will enfvch ^ land, and 
on fuch pQ^r ^nd they ix>rn the bc^ft ; 
for when the land is too good, they run 
too mttch D9 ftraw, tod ithp more ftraw 
the left /oorn. 

Oat cff bailey ftubble, if the land be 
fOQi^ wax bring a good crop, piovided 
you give it a eoupk of ploughmgs io au- 
Cunui, and winter j but if the land be in 
'a^goodiie^, you need only ^oug^ ithe 
Aiibbk in, jiift iicfore ibwii^^ 

They may be fbwn with fuccefs, from 
the firft of February to thefirft of April; 
but about the beginning of March is the 
beftfeafom 

The land being ploughed, fow the peaie 
at the rate of eight ^ne to the acre, 
Vcjt* II. C c 
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Irifli mcalurc : when fowti, water<*furf ow 
and grip the hnd. 

This crop muft not be rolled \ in May 
is the time to weed them. 

V 

Peafe arc ripe for reaping, when they 
turn black eyed within the pod. 

If they happen to be a ihort, Handing 
crop, they may be mown, elfc they muft 
be reaped and rolled, or lapped up in 
round little bundles, like a flieaf of corn: 
thus they muft be left in i(ingle lumps or 
iheaveil, tilt they are enough weathered 
and dried for ftacking, or houfing \ but 
while they are on the ground, they muft 
be turned two or three times^ left the 
under-part of the Iheaf gro^v. 



^ 
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I 

CHAP. xxxr. 

* 

Dire^ons for ploug|iingy ibwing, 
and management of buck* wheat 
through all its variations.' 

\ 

THE chief ufe of buck-wheat in Eng- 
land or Ireland is for manuse, the' 
fome.make ufe of it for bregd ; but it is 
very ordinary bread, not much better than 
that of pcafe ; it will feed ho||i;^ but peafe 
are full as good^ and will yield more corn 
on an acre; befides, they are a furer crop, 
as tijey will grow (m dlmoft any fort of 
land. 

I win fay fo much, however, for buck- 
wheat, that where it hits, and is a full 
crop, it is the fineft thing for manure that 
I have ever feen. 

I once had a crop, that when it was 
rolled down, gave a task to a horfcto 
walk through it ^ and the land gained (6 

C c a ^ 
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great advantage from this dreffing, that 
the proprietor has good tc^n to remem^ 
ber iL 

The plant is very luxuriant and predo« 
minant over any weeds y fo that the he* 
nefit does not wholly lie in the dung it 
makes, but in its being an effedual clearer 
of grbuhd froni weeds* 

The land that Mti it beft is fltit df d 
light foil, ofa fandy ^avelly hutarc; ibSt 
In ttuth, (elfcfept a vitf Ihohg clay) aiiy 
land will bring a crd|>, j^nWldbd It ht >vci!I 
tilled to a fine ffidj. 

* 

Any fort of ftubble that is intended 
for it, muft be winter-fallowed, plough- 
ing ft iafly Ift iuttimn, Hi ovAtt that it 
iiiay dieliorate yriih f hi firpft, 6cc. and 
flgaih, as fyon ai it begfh« t& Atodt in the 
^p^ii^g) ^^^ .^be laft tim« itl Aprils ji}|t be^ 
fore fowingit 

The middle bf Kpfd ii tfctt l^ft time 
fdr fdWifl^ it* 



V 
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When ploughed^ before it is fown 
harrow it once in a place^ ici ordei to kvel 
Jt^ that the feed may not be buried too 
deep ) then fow the feed at the rate of 
two buihels to m, Englifh acr^^ after 
which harrow it very fine. 

When hatrowedy rail it ; then you h^^ 
no more to do with it till it is i^t t^ 
plough in for dung, v^hich is when full in 

This is a^tft by firft rdllirig it down 
the ftriping way of the plough j and then 
plough itiEU 

tf the land be for Itirnipl) i$ fodfl as 
the dung is tttten, (tvbirfi wai bt alwut 
ten days) if it be ploughed in the fullnefs 
6f li^, iM jui(i^, plbttgh k n^^tld harrow 
it ttneeht i ^htt i ^ nttiil fit^ %Vi<sm tins 
harrow With a rdpe ^bSiih {« t» Sttke iVi 

kft It ^htg the ^ttiirg^ iti hedpir B«lttg 

thus harrowed, fow the t<!krfri^&«^) ttli 
roll it after. 
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But if the land be for whcat^ let it lie 
unploughed till the grafs or weeds begin 
to grow, then plough the dung up, and 
in a proper time after, fow the wheat^ and 
jplongh it in with thd dung. 

If you intend the buck-wheat to ftand 
for feed,treat it in every refpedlike peafe, 
Z8 it is haryefted the fame way. 



CHAP. XXXIL 

DireAions how to raife rape and 
cole-ieed, and alio how to manage 
born-beatings &Cc. &c» 

I Shall treat of theft two feeds under 
one management in the fame chapter: 
9s they are nearly of one quality, all the 
difference is, that cok*fee(i requires the 
greater depth of ibil« 
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Rape and colc-fecd arc very profitabley> 
where they meet with land that fuits 
them^ which is a black and deep foil; 
cold rufiiy bottoms, bog^ or deep moun- 
tain are very good, provided it be duly 
pared and burned. 

For paring and burning, (by others 
called butn-beating) taJce heathy, boggy, 
mountainy, or ru&y, wet and cold low 
ground ; the more ling or l^eath, and 
ooarfe grafs, the better. 

If it be for reclaiming of bog, follow 
the diredions under that articlow 

' If the ground t)e deep, and will allow 
it, pare a fod two inches thick, in order 
to raife all the afhes that is poffible ^ but 
bdfore you begin to plough or par^ for 
burning, take a roller fix feet long j in 
this fatten three belts of iron, quite round 
the roller, at two feet diftance; thefe 
belts, or rather cutting-knives, as they 
arc to perform this office^ arc about the 
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breadth of a fy the, and are to have prongs 
.to ^ijn ifito «hr r (^et, {6 th»C the ^edge 
will ftaod iipr%ht. 

With thiB ff> aci;e£i th^ gtcmnd it>» 
fonded tf» p^e; wblcii :wKen paced, it 
\eill turn up in fods two &et long, ai^l 
fave a great deal of labour of cutting by 
land ; file l^ii^cs «iay i)c ttkbfi .off, or 
fdtiOn oecafiboaflly, aod «be roller will 
lor vie lor odaer ^c$^ of coiling coc% iSCc 

About the middle of Aprfl, jbcgin 4x> 
pare, and do not mifs an opportunity of 
imoMr^ti4ieiCb^iidien(Mice dfy; which 
will be im IkiBC lisedcs ^afcor KUittitQg, fif 
the feafon be not wet ; but in a wet fea- 
iws ihtf ouift ^ iet uponiff fllgc^ and 
jdul tibey «jitt dopf lA)€ MaAicr. 

idicyifwnrlDuniillK fORdiiDC* 
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Put fomc ibrt of kindling uifdcry to 
fet it on fire, fuch as ilraw or flicks, 2icc. 
but little will do, if .there be any rough 
fhiff, fuch as heath, rulhes, SCc. on the 
fods. 

The way to burn it to the greateft ad- 
vantage, is not to let the blaze break outy 
but keep (mothering withinj for the more 
it blazes, the more of the nitre afcends 
into thfe air. 

Beitig thus burned, fpread the afhes, 
and plough them under, with a very thin 
iiirrow, at the moft not above two inches 
thick ; then harrow it, and when har<- 
rowed pretty fine, fow the feed. After 
lowing, buih*harrow it* 

A pe^ of feed is the due for an Eng^ 
liihacre, which is about one third lefs 
thaa an Iriih one. 

Take care to water-furrow and gtip 
itwelL 

voi.n. Dd 
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In the fpringi weed it^. an4 where it is 
tea thkk^ pull up fome pktntsy and tranf- 
plant them ki thin places^ if any there be^ 
if not^ threw them away. 

Some will hoe the rape, but I take this 
to be a fupetAioifi piece of labour. 

The mod ^moos pl^ in Ei^and for 
raifing this crop^ is in the fenny coontDies, 
and they never hoe anyj but I ha^feen 
farmers in other countries, take great pains 
fn hoeing it ; but Cbis m^y be partly ow- 
ing to their being ftrangcrfc tto the right 
management, and to their taking over- 
abundant pains^ through a fear of not do- 
ing enoi^u 

The chief thing is to fow it even, and 
till well; these is then ra) fear of a crop>^ 
for the phnts coming up tbidc^ and famv- 
itig a broad leaf, fmothcr the weeds, cch 
ver the ground, and keep it light and 
nicllow; lb that, in this ca&y I fee: but 
little need of hoeing. 
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I (ltd a field ofte year, and iti order to 
be fatisfied whiqh waf the bcft v^ay, I 
fowed a piece in drills, and hoed it with 
the plpugh > 34id anotker ficcc I lioed 
l^iltfid. 

I did not tfer^efti it fcparate, but, in all 
fl^ppcarancp to the eye, there was no gr<:at 
MScfemXy or, at kaft, noc any wife equi-" 
valent to the labour it coft me ; but m^ 
faft it was ail as good a crop as could well 
jBfoiy. 

W^Jflie there k not huiri- beating, a 
good i:rof> may be got by iumnier-fal*' 
low J managed direAly in every degree, 
as f^r wheat, with the ikmc manures. 

One advantage in ibwjng rape is this, 
that the feed cofts a triBe, perhaps not 
above eighte^fi pence an acre ; and if it 
hit, it is d valuable crop ; aod ihould it 
miCs, the lol^ of feed is inifigniiicant ; and 
tk^ IjinjJican be fown mth barley at 

I>d a 
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fpring, as there is time enough' to difccH 
ircr what kind of a crop the rape will be 
before batley-feed time* . 

Obferve that it is ready to reap, when 
the uppej branches turn brown ; be fure 
you let it not be too ripe ; of the two 
evils, the leaft is, to reap it too foon, ra- 
ther than let it ftand too lot^g ; for if the 
pods be in the leaft dry or rafii, they will 
open in reaping and flied the feed. 

Birds of all forts are very fond of it, 
therefore it muft be watched for a month 
tefore its reaping, to the end of threlhing; 
|t is riot altogether the value of wh^t 
they eat, but in opening a pod, perhaps 
they will not get above one grain, and 
all the reft will drop out. 

It is reaped in the fame manner as wheat, 
but the handfuls are laid fingly and light 
upon the ftubble behind the reapers; 
thus it muft lie without .fti rring tin it is 
ready to threfti, which will be in about 
three weeks after reaping ; for it muft 
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he very rafli or dry, or there will be a 
lofs in its not'threfhing clean. 

Being thus reaidy for threfhing, pre-- 
pare a floor in the middle of the field, or 
moft convenient for the carriage, by 
levelling the ground, on which muft be 
ipread a large reap*cloth, in the nature of 
a winnow-flieet, on which the rape muft 
be threlhed. 

Spread the rows round and threfli 
round. 



One man fpreads before the threfhers, 
another turns it after them, a third 
ihakes off the ftraw, and a fourth carries 
it away. 

Thcfe four men are to fupply fix: 
threihers, and four carriers in ; with four 
to fill the fheets, and one to rake off the 
pulfe, and riddle them. 

Thefc fet of people, being in all 
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ninetoen, will threih fix oi leven teres v\ 
a day. 

it i$ belter to proportion the Ubourers 
according to the cpiantity of rape yop 
have, that it may be diipatched in a day 
or two, as rainy weather fazy prove ob- 
ftrudivc ; but if the rain fliould happen 
to eateh you, direw up die coraera of the 
cloth, and cover it with puHe, iuch ^ 
ilaya in the riddle, which will turn rahi 
eKtremely welL 

There is no need of taking the feed off 
the cloth, but keep threflitpg upon it, till 

all 16 doqe. 

* 

Some will fell the feed to the 4il<raulls 
as foon a winoowed from the cloth \ o- 
cber§ Chat do not want mobetf , will heap 
it dp on the BoMT, mixed with fibif ao4 
covered up with the pu}&, ib ^«t it wiU 
be round and fharp at thtf top like » hty" 
cock; and thus they will let it lie, per- 
haps two months, ^ if get? « iweat in 
the chaff, which is very neceiaty j for be- 
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fng of t dtmmy oily fubftance, it would 
turn mouldy whei> clean in the granary, 
if it did fiot get a fweat in the chaffy m 
tbove ; but this precaution will prevent 
the faid evil. 

It ifiifimaterial to fay any thing about 
winnowing, as it is eafily done by any 
one that can winnow flax-feed or corn, as 
fit is only fuiting it with (kves to the fize 
of the feed 

The ftraw was thought of no vdue 
Ibrmtrly in l^figland, but rather a nui^ 
{knee; but of late years, the alhes it 
makes are found to be yaluable for mak- 
it^ ibap; and the foap-boikrs will buy 
the ftraw, perhaps two or three months 
before it is reaped, and will give from 
^hrce to fix fiiiUings per acre^ according 
to Xke quantity that may appear to be 
theceon. 

^bout the latter end of November, if 
tfase ra|(6 be ftfoiig, fi> as to bear «a<9ing, 
(whi^h y^ Bay judge of by f be ftr«ngth 
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of the pUnty or groflhefs of the fialk) 
turn fheep in^ and eat it till Candlemas, 
provided you do not overftock it ; Biit 
take care that they do not eat the fialks 
too near; they ought to go no further 
than juft to eat the leaves oflF, without 
entering on the body of the ftalfcs, for 
fear of wounding them too deep. 

Cole-feed may be eaten a great deal 
fafer than rape, as it produces a grolTcr 
iblk J and when all the leaves are eaten 
off, about Candlemas it makes fre/h 
fhoots, and produces larger heads than if 
it had not been eaten ; and, if the land 
be good and deep, it will produce a more 
profitable crop than of any other grain 
whatever. 

I have difcourfed with feveral farmers 
in England, that know no other diffe- 
rence between cole and rapc'-feed than the 
name. 



' * 



It is true, that the feed is nearly alike, 
and no difiference is madp in the price t9 
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tiie dl-mills, as they produce one Cott of 
oil; but there ^ as materiftt dlf&rciice ia 
the plants and it is the adfintq^ of a 
i&rmer to be well aoquttnted with ie 



too* 



The ncAfi'CetA is « l^ieciei of CftblMg^ 
originally ftsm HoUaod. 

It produces a rery Utgp Innriaiie 
plant. In ^ood grottiid $ it fvill prpdMta 
fialk like that of oMMge, and tlw feed 
in^foprntioii to the fi» of the ftiUc. 

~ A very fuUeic^ wiU turn out a laft <»> 

Vthtn the flwep ham iat tiie fldka 
bate, ft is an^afy matter to take them 
itp^ where too thick on the ground, and 
Ins&lint theoL 

f 4)06e took aimaoy il^erfli^Hi fialka 
i«toft«roacrci,astran^]atitcdlii}Whi(li 
bote as good t crop ai the left, ofilf altttif 
later,. 

V*)L. It. E e 
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I am certain, a very great advantage 
might be made in this method, in the 
manner following, viz. 

It is to be obferved, that land for rape 
or cole-feed is fallowed all winter, and till 
the time of fowing, which is the latter 
end of June, or in July ; by which means 
the rape takes up tht knd this year, and 
till itis ycaped^i which is about the latter 
end of June the next year ; therefore it is 
too^late-for fowing any fort of crop but 
turnips, when the rape comes off. 

••• 

Now fuppofc you had half an acre of 
good land, or made it fo by dunging it 
bietter thancommon, and tilling it a little 
extraordinary. . . u:. .i r / ; 

r 

At the proper feafba bf the yeat, 
which is at Midfummer, fow on this 
lialf-;acre,,one. peck of either rape or cole- 
iced;, bat if I'was to chufd it fhould be 
colc-fccd. ^ 
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Now, we fuppofe this to produce a 
very, pktxtiful crop of plants, psfrhaps 
very few grains would. mifs: thus let 
them grow till Michaelmas ^ and fuppaic 
you have ten acres of either wheat, bear, 
barley, or oats, as foon as the corn is 
reaped, plough the ftubble; let it lie a 
month or fix- weeks to rot,* and then 
plough it again ^ this will be near as good 
as fummer- fallow. 

« 

Begin at one fide of the field, and 
plough a furrow; in this fct ^ row of 
thefeplants a foot afunder, leaning againft 
the fide of the furrow ; then pl6ugh ano- 
ther furrow againft it, make the furrow 
about a foot broad, fo continue till all 
the .field be fet ; but it is the beft method 
to fet them with the tranfplanting ma» 
chine, as direfted for wheat* 

If the land be good, there will be no 
need of dung, 8Cc, but if it be poor, have 
rotten dung in the field ready laid in 
heaps J take baskets, and lay a littk at 

E e a 
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the toot of every plant, about the Sgc of 
ft lup: potatoe will be fiiffideot; by 
thia meana a little dung will go a gnU 
way, tod not any of it will be laid m 
vain, aa every plaiit willhi^Te tbegcxd 
©fit. 



Tbi$ia a mighty leady way of tianf- 
plantii^ } for^ except the l^oqghing^ it 
will not ooft above two fliiUingi an acrCf 

Th^ plants will be the better for Icm^ 
log on one fide. 

About March if the mold be drawn 
tip to the ftcna, they will 'be die better, 
thoiigh they may do very well withoot* 

I4o not doubt but there are as many 
giaiof in a peck of f ape^eed aa will fet, 
at a foot difbnce fhm each grain, a 
hundred acres; therefore, without doubt, 
there wilt be as many plants to pick and 
ttHife, as would plant tenacrcs at the Um 
aUowanoc, 



I ' 



» 
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W^Mi thf rtpe is retped ibw turnips. 

Tbii ii i^tif^g tfarcie profitable aofs, 
mi ftit dP 9 iiimmar^ fallow, in two 
ytan$ and the two laft crops are of an 
improf&ig quality. 

It it true I never fiw this method put 
is praAiee by any other pcfibn. How- 
eTer, I made trial enough in this way, to 
prove it valuable. 

This experience, joned to the reafon- 
abkacfs of the thing, makes it dear to 
me, that a ftrmer, by this managemeot^ 
nu^t make great profits of his land. 

If it fiiould be a bufy time about MU 
chaehnas, the tranfplanting might be de* 
ferred till the beginning of February, and 
keep the land aOowing aU winter j and 
indeed I doubt not but this is fiiH as good 
a €^Gm as Michaelmas, and the land may 
be kept following, as I oWcrved. 
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The fpring-ptanting will drive the 
crop a little later; but I am convinced, 
that there is no doubt pf the * plants 
growing, from either feafons: it is my 
opinion, -not above one in an hundred 
would mifs. 

I fliould be glad to fee this profitable 
piece of husbandry put in praft ice, in a 
large degree,' as reafon fpeaks. fo clearly 
in its favour. 

It would alfo make good winter-feed- 
ing, if he did not chufe to let it ftand to 
feed. 

What a fine affair would it be for a 
fermer, to make ten or fifteen pounds an 
acre of his ftubbles, the land the better 
for it, and the expence not above three 
or four fliillings per acre ? 

If it £hould mifs, the lofs is fcarce worth 
notice, and the land will be the better for 
the fallow at any rate. 
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\ 

f 

The middling produce of an Englifli 
acre of rape is half a laft j it vfometitqes 
happens that an acre will produce a laft ; 
but at muft be very good. < 



J- i 



Cole-feed will very often produce a laft, 
it being a ftronger plant, fo confequently 
throws out larger feeding branches, where 
tl^e land is deep and proper for it. ^ 



^ ^ 



<^Q(ijPci((|i^^|i0»etfe^ 



I < 



CHAP. XXXIII. 

General dire£l:ions for ploughing, 
ibwing, harrowing, and mowing, 
or, harvefting barley. 



IN Odober begin to plough your land 
for winter-fallow, which is intended 
for barley, except turnip-land, and this 
muft be ploughed as foon as the turnips 
are eaten off. 
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• 

Cbfenre to gather or raife your ridges 
bigh in the middle of your wintcr-ftl- 
low, by which it wiU keep iticlf dry, fo 
that it may be ploughed any tiAie in wiih 
ter, and the more it is plougtiedi the bet« 
ter and richer it is made : tafcecare diat 
your knd be got into fbwing order by 
the firft of March, as the bdft ieafbn ibr 
fowing barley, is from that to the Aiddic 
of April, though fome will fow till the 
middle of May v hut a good deal may be 
owing to the feaibn, for it is better to 
wait a month, than to fow in a dirty, 
cold, bad fcafon» as barley is a grain, a« 
bovc all others, that wtU not bear inde^ 
mtocy or faardihip. 

If yojui intend to lay your larid ibwn 
with any fort of fmall <>:rafs*feeds, fiich as 
di^er, lucerne, £Cc. m4toa as the bar* 
ley isibwn and harroiiM^ abore, then 
ibw ynnr grafs-feuBs, and harrow it onoe 
in t ^ce, with the hartow turned the 
wrong end foremoft, that the pins doiMl 
(ink too deep, which would bury a great 
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deal of thefc fmall feeds ; but larger forts 
of grafs-fecd, fiich as faintfoin, burnet, 
and the like, may be fown, ,when the 
land is about^half harrowed for barley, 
and then harrowed along with it, by 
which they will be the better covered ; 
and, being a husfcy feed, they require it. 

When the barley has been fown about 
1 month roll it. 

t 

Sow your barley immediately after the 
laft ploughing, and harrow it extremely 
well. 

Six ftone of feed is fufiicient for an 
Engliih acre. 

One great article, on wlaich the far- 
mer's . fuccefs depends^ is in keeping his 
crop clean ; he muft therefore take care 
it be well weeded, and throw the weeds 
into the furrows ; being thus cleared from 
Weeds, the bufincfs is over, till ready for 
haryefting. 

Vol. II. E f 
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As moft perfons know when it is ripe, 
I fliall only fay, that the tiiief token is to 
obfc/'ve the joints of the ftraw \ when 
thcfe turn from t green to a dry ftraw 
colour, it is. ready for cutting j but no 
corn is ripe, as lof\g as the jcMnts arciiiU 
of fap, for thofe are the juices which 
fupply or feed the|;rain with its kft nou- 
rilhment, as it keeps feeding «r &tiii^, 
until the joints are fucked dry, and then 
the green caft departs aloi)g with the 
fap, and nature has done ^% woii^^ 
therefore fall to and mow it 9s direftcd in 
the next chapter, 

m 

CHAP. XXXIV. 



On Biowihg and lianre(ting ^nng*^ 

com. 

WHAT may be properly called 
fpring-corn, is that which is fown 
in fpring ^ fuch as barley, oats, beans, 
peafe, buck-wheat, and the like. 
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I 

I 

Thefe arc all what the Englifh far- 
iners call mowing crops, which is done by 
4 cradle on the fy th ; or, for want of this, 
a hoop made of a ftrong brier, fallow, or 
the like; the root-end of which is fattened 
in a hole, made by a fpike-gimlet, in the 
Chaft, about eighteen inches from the heel 
of the fyth, and the top-end of the fticfc 
muft be brought with a b<ynd over the heel 
of the fyth. 

Thje hoop muft be croffed feveral times 
with a cord like net-work, in order to 
keep the corn from falling through. 

Upon trial, experience will teach him 
farther. 

The mower being thus equipped, let 
liim begin to mow, leaving the ftanding 
corn on his left hand, that is to fay, he 
muft leave the fwarth leaning againft the 
ftanding corn ; and if he is a dexterous 
workman, he may leave it fo even and 



F f 1 
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ftraight, that a crofs ftrawwill fcarce be 
fcen. 

After each mower comes a gatherer, 
with a reaping-hook or a fmall rake, to 
make it into Iheaves, 

• ^ 

The cDmplement for every two mowers 
and two gatherers is one binder; fome- 
times when the. corn is rank, or a heavy- 
crop, the two gatherers will have a band- 
maker between ; and thefe five or fix 
pcrfons day's work to mow, gather, and 
bind, is four Englifli acres of fair ft^nding 
corn, either barley, beans, blendings, or 
oats. 

Being thus bound, it muft be fet up in 
Hooks ; the ftieaves propping againft each 
other, prcfs the tops well together, in or- 
der to make them thin and fharp, which 
will flioot off the rain the better. 

The farmers in England feldom put 
^py covering- ftieaves on their barley- 
^ooks, but leave the corn-ends expofcd to 



I 
I 
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all weather, believing the corn to harden 
the quicS;er, and more kindly ; however 
as Ireland is a wetter climate, I wpuld 
advife the farmer to cover them at night, 
and uncover them in the morning. 

r 

After ftoofcing, the barley-ftubble 
muft be raked with a fwarth-rake, fo 
called from the length of its head, which 
is fix feet, to take a fwarth-breadth at a 
time. 

% 
It has one row of iron pins, each pin 

eight inches long out of the wood, and 

three inches afunder. 

It has a handle in proportion to the 
reft of the rake, in which is fixed, a belt 
to go about the man's flioulders, to draw 
it in the nature of a harrow. 

When he finds his rake full, he muft 
lift it up, whereupon the corn drops out; 
he then goes on again, always leaving the 
corn in the farne place or range, in the 
nature of a wind-row. 
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When the field is raked, cock -the 
rafciftgs like hay ; and this is very ufcfiil 
to lay on tops of the ficld-ftacks, as it 
will lie better than feeayes, and Ihoot the 
water off; but, in England, they never 
Hack their corn in the field, but let it 
ftand in the ftook till it is ready to take 
home to the b^W QX hag-yard. 

However, as Ireland is a moifter cli*«s 
mate, I believe it a very good way, par-!^ 
ticularly if the corn \s to b^ houled« 

And perhaps if England was to do the 
like it might be, better, as it would put 
the corn out of danger of ba4 weather, 

N* B. Spring'i'corn, fuch as barley, oats, 
beans, and peolfe, are all harvefted the' 
fame way by mowing ; therefore I Ihall 
refer my reader for direftiona on thofe 
beads to the foregoing inftrudions. 
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The expeoce and prottt ariuog 
from an acre erf" barley, fown after 
turnips. 

To eight quarters at 2.0s. per. L s. d. 
Total produce - - 800 

To two ploughings, if only with 

one man and two horfes 050 

To harrowing, fbwing, rolling, 

and water farrowing - <3f 3 o 

To chance of weeding - o a o 

To feed - - - o. 5 o 

To mowing - ' - o i o 

To gathering and binding 00^ 

To raking with a fwarth-rafce 004 
Toftoofcing, carriage home, and 

extraordinary attendance 04^ 

To carriage to the market, and 

expences cKtracvdainary o 6 

To land-rent upon a par 0150 



■*• 



Total expence a a 4 

Clear profit i 17 8 

NoU. The ftrawpays for thiefliing. 
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The expence and profit arifing 
from an acre of barley, by proper 
fallow. 

/ 

To eight quarters of barley, at 1. s. d. 
n^z. per barrel. Total pro- 
duce - - - 8 o o 

To ten ploughings, by one man 
and two horfes, at as. 6d. per i 5 of 

To fowing, harrowing, and rol- 



ling - ' - - 





3 


Tofefed ---.-* 





5 


To chance of weeding 





1 


To mowing - - 





I 


To gathering and binding 





6 


To fwarth-raking 





4 


To ftopking, carriage home, and 






extraordinary attendance 





4^ 


f 1 

To carriage to the market, and 






other expences 





60 


To two years land-rent 


I 


10 


Total e^pencc 


3 


17 4 


Clear profit 


4 


1 8 
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The expence aild profit arifing 
from an acre of barley, when ibwii 
after the common hilsbandry. 

To 6 quarters of barleys at ap s. L s. d; 

per - - - 6 o C> 

To two ploughings with four 

horfes and two men - o lo o 

To harrowing and fowing 030 

To feed - - - 076 

To weeding - ^ *• 030 

^o reaping and gathering 060 
To {looking, carriage home, and 

extraordinary attendance' 030 
To carriage to the market, and 

extraordinary expenccs o 5 e 

To rent - - o i j o 

To lime or other manure a o o 



•lakMi^HMhii^*! 



Total cxpcncc 4 la (J 

Clear profit i f 4 



Vol: IL Cr g 
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\ 

CHAP. XXXV. 

Remarks on the foregoing Tables. 

I Have been the more particular in 
laying down the three foregoing 
tables on barley, that the farmer may at 
one view fee that which affords the moft 
profit, that he may be induced to copy- 
after it for his own and the public good. 
And it appears very plain from the faid 
tables, that there is no profit equal to that 
which comes after turnips j and particu- 
larly when he confiders how eafy a crop 
of turnips is got, and alfo the profit arifing 
therefrom, as appears by the faid table. 

The next to turnips in profit is that of 
fallow, as from it we are fure of a full 
clean crop ; and that without any other 
manure than what the air and weeds pro- 
duce; which indeed is the richeft of all o- 
thers, as may appear by what I have laid 
on thofe heads. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 



On five different Ibrts of barley. 



F 



IRST, fprat or battle-door barley. 



Second, long-eared barley. 
Third, round-eared fummer-barley. 

Fourth, rourtd-eared winter,orbyfome 
in England, called big ; but its true name 
iQ Ireland, is bere. 

f 
Fifth, fix rawed barley. 

Were I to add a long chain of names 
(as is ufual with fome authors) it would 
be fwelling niy work into an ufelefs 
chit-chat, as every name that is added to 
thofe, is only explaining the fame thing 
over again; for it is the different lan- 
guage or rather gibberilh of different 
kingdoms or counties, which gives rife 
to {b many names for one fort of grain. 

G g a 
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This may well confufc the ideas of a 
farmer who does not know how to acT 
count for all the navies that are- given to 
the fame fort of grain : may not this lead 
him to feek, uiKJer a difguifed name^ for 
the very feed himfelf has growing ? - 

It is true, different land and tillage 
>vill, in fome degree, change the form of 
feed, as to a thick or thin skin, a fmall ov 
a large fize, or the like j but the fpec^ i^ 
yet the fame. 

The fprat or battle-door barley, has 
only two rows Qf grain, by which reafon 
the ear is flat ; the corn' is fhort, plump, 
jind thin skinned, not inclined to have a 
long grofs ftraw, (but indeed this .varies 
according to the richnefs of the ground it 
is fown on) it is faid it will grow bcft on 
light fandy land, but I know it will gro%v 
well on many other forts of, land. 

I have had great craps on tough, ftroag, 
fold clay, or grayel land ; but fuch muft 
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be well pulverized, fweetened, enriched, 
inoUificd, and wanned -by tillage. 

Manures on fuch land will not do for 
barley, without the cold four nature of 
the ground be changed by tillage. 

The manure which afcends and 
defcends from the clouds, \% of a warmer 
and earlier nature than any other, there- 
fore will produce the earlieft and thjinncfk 
ajtinncd crops. 

The long-eared barley gains its name 
by having a long ear, by which it may 
yield more corn under the flail j bijt the 
grain is fmall and long, and has a thick 
skin ; its choice as to the land and tillage, 
is nearly to fprat-barlcy, but may do 
with fomcthing colder or ftronger foil. 

. Round-eared fummer-barley, is as ex- 
pellent good yielder ; it is a middle ipe- 
cies between here, or winter-barley, and 
fprat-bajrley, therefore muft befown early 
\xi fpriog. 
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The lands of Ireland, Scotland, jand 
the north of England, are very fuitablc 
for it, provided they be well tilled. It 
has alfo a plumper, fuller, or bolder grain 
than here, though not in this cafe equal to 
fprat barley. 

It i5 not fo delicate or tender as fprat- 
barley, neither is it fo hardy as bere ; in- 
deed it is my choice next to fprat-barley, 
for almoft any fort of land which is pro- 
per for barley-crops* 

Bere, winter-barley, or big, is bcft 
known in Ireland, or the north of Scot- 
land, and indeed, by their tillage, it is 
Woft fit for them. 

I 

I have held feveral arguments with 
Irilh farmers about this grain, and I gene- 
rally found the ftrength of their argu- 
ments to hang upon prejudiced old cuf^ 
toms, believing as their forefathers fowed 
It, though in darker days of improve- 
ment, that they would not be right if 
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they did not follow their fteps ; and in 
Ihort, it is as hard to Ihake the rcfolution 
from the purfuit of this their favourite 
grain, as from being drunk by the whisky 
or fpirit it makes. 

This berc is generally fown at the 
fame time with wheat ^ and though flo- 
vens fometimcs g€t good crops, perhaps 
chiefly from the ftrength of manure, (as 
they inoftlyfow it after potatoe-crops, or 
on their rankeft lancj, which would in 
faft briilg onions) yet I obferve thofe whp 
manage better, have in general better 
crops ; and bring |it nearer to the refcm- 
blance of barley for plumpnefs 9 but, at 
beft, it is far Ihort of barley in value, in- 
fomuch, that i t would hardly be fold in 
the Englifti markets at any price, except 
for hen-corn; 

It is a poor, long, Imall grain, v{ith a 
thick skin ; but notwithftanding this, it 
is not without its good qualities, where it 
is ufed in its proper place. 
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It is to bc.obfervcd, that tht poor of 
Ireland live about eight months out of 
twelve on potatoes. 

A potatoe-garden for a poor family is 
generally about half an Irifh acre ; they 
keep no team, therefore cannot till die 
potatoe*fhibble fit for a crop of barley ; 
for it is to be obferved, that there is no 
more of the ground fiirred, than what 
they throw out- of the trenches to cover 
the potatoes with. 

The bed on which the potatoes grow, 
lies unmolefted till the third crop; there- 
fore when they dig the potatoes, they 
fow the bcre, and Ihovel up the trenches 
to cover it, which is all the husbandry it 
gets or wants, 

jBkit fuch husbandry would not do for 
barley, therefore in this cafe it may have 
the preference. 
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. CHAP. XXXVII. 
On difFecent forts of land for barley. 

BY the dint of ploughing, good hus-* 
bandry , and rotation of crops, almoft 
atiy fort of land may be brought to grow 
barley ; however, fome is better or more 
fuitable for this crop than others; there* 
fore I ftiall begin with the beft firft, and 
go regularly on to the worft, which fhall 
be placed laft, viz. 

Firft, loamy fand. 

Second, loamy gravcL 

Third, chalky land. 

Fourth, fandy land. 

• 

The above four forts, by nature, will 
produce a long car, and ftiort ftr^w, a 
plump, ftout grain and thin skin, which 
is certainly of the beft quality. 

Fifth, loamy gravelly land, that lies 
over limeftone. 
Sixth, warpy land. 
Seventh, black haile eaith. 
Voi.lL Hh 
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Eighth, ftrong clay Und. 
Ninth* black mountain land. 
Tenth, Hack, deep moory bottom 
land. 

The laft fix forts of land, generally 
produce a long ftraw, and a fmall car, a 
long fmall grain, aYid thick skin; but 
maybe helped greatly by tillage, {ow- 
ing thin, and particularly if it follow 
turnips, as they in all cafes are an ex- 
cellent . preparative for this crop, and 
deferve to be made a more general choice 
of. 

CHAP, xxxvnr. 

I 

On the maogement of rye, bot 
for winter feeding', and a iced' 
crop. 

I 

THE management of rye is very fim- 
ple and cafy,, Which few words will 
explain. 
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• •• 

A farmer having ftubble-land, parti- 
cularly if of a warm fandy nature and 
would wifh to have it under profit the 
winter half-year ; let him plough it as 
foon as the corn is reaped ; begin in the 
middle of the ridge, and gather or take 
it up, that it may lie very high, and dry; 
this done, fow two bufhels of rye on an 
Englifti acre ; harrow it in, and by being 
tlhus early fown, the Michaelmas fpring 
will puih it upfo forward, that it will be 
mid'-leg deep by December ; but though 
it may be a full eatable crop by this time, 
yet the bcft way is not to turn cattle up- 
on it till fpring; then other herbage 
being Icarce, will make this more valua^ 
ble. 

You muft eat it off time enough, to fow 
fuch a fpring-crop as you intend ; but bar- 
ley is the moft fuitable, as it will bear to 
be lateft fown, therefore will give the rye 
more time to be eat ofE 



If you would have your rye to ftand 

Hh2 . 
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for feed,, there are two feafons for fow- 
ing it, namely, at Michaelmas and Febru- 
ary. 

The large winter-rye muft be fown at 
Michaelmas, and the fmall fpring-rye in 
February. Six pecks of feed are enough 
for an acre. You muft cover it with the 
h arrow. 

This fpring-rye is fometimes made ufe 
of amongft the Englifh farmers (if a crop 
of wheat Ihould mifs) to fow in its 
place. 

In fpring, roll your rye, (which you 
intend to ftand for feed) if too forward, 
eat it with ftieep, or calves in the begin- 
ning of May. 

As the farmer's fuccefs partly depends 
on keeping his crop clear of weeds, this 
as in others muft engage his attention. 

As to reaping or harvefting rye, it i« 
done in the fame way as wheat. 



i I 
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Grafs-feeds may be fown among rye, 
before it is rolled in fpring, and will an- 
fwer as well^ as if fown amongft wheat : 
a crop of rye is about the fame value as a 
crop of oats, but it is a greater impo ve- 
riflier of land. 

The land moft proper for rye, is that 
of a dry, open, loofe, weak, fandy, or 
moor y" nature; and thoitgh ftrongland, 
of a good fort will grow rye, yet other 
crops may be adapted for fuch land, which 
are more profitable. 

CHAP. XXXIX. 
Remarks and illuftrations on Rye. 



RYE formerly was greatly efteemed 
in the light fandy counties of Eng- 
land, as the farmers thought fuch land 
would bring nothing elfe; but fince the 
new husbartdry of turnips and clover has 
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made its way into the world, it is found 
that they change the nature of the land, 
and confolidate it in fuch a manner as to 
prepare it for a crop of wheat, which is 
much morcyaluable than ryej however, 
rye is ftill ufefol in its place ; and parti- 
cularly for that of fpring-feeding, as it is 
a great creator of milk, which makes it 
particularly ufeful to feed early lambs on; 
and what ftill adds to its valqe in this 
cafe is, that the !and moft proper for rye 
is that of a dry, light, fandy nature, which, 
if the weather be ever-fo wet, the rain no 
fooner falls, but it finks through, and leaves 
the furface dry, therefore the lambs can 
feed, 'and lie dry and warm ; w^hereas if 
the ground was clay, fuch as would hold 
%yater on the furface, the confequence 
would be bad in deftroying the lambs, 
which would retard their feeding and 
grpwth. Alfoinfuch land they woulcj 
tread and dirty the crop, fo that their feet 
would deftroy as much as their mouths. 



Again, rye is the beft of all other corn 
to fow on reclaimed bottom, bog, or raoun- 
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tain, (I fay the beftof corn) but I appre- 
hend no corn is equal to turnips, rape, or 
cok-feed, for fuch reclaimed lands • but 
V^hen it is propagated on fuch land, it 
muft be fown very thin, as it will ftopl 
much* The confequence of fowing thick 
on fijch land would be dangeroys, as it 
would throw up much ftraw, but little 
corn. 

'The great ufe for rye, is to mix it with 
wheat for bread : about two thirds wheat 
and one of rye, make well-tafted bread, 
but black. 

In this mixed ftate, it is called meflin. 
Some fow wheat and rye mixed, which is 
called meflin : but I do not 'like this me- 
thod, neither do I fee any meaning in if 
for, in the firft place , they^o not ripen 
kindly together ; befidesj if the land wiU 
bring one ear of wheat, by the famejule 
it may bring two or more ; and certainly 
wheat is a much more dcfirable crop, if 
it can be got on the fame land. ' 



■\ 
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, r 

Notwithftandiifg, rye is ftill ufcful (as 
before obfcrved) in fandy countries, and 
for reclaiming bog with, where the far- 
mer is obftinately bent againft turnips and 
clover. 

Rye makes good malt for the diftil- 
lers, it being of a particular fweet tafte or 
nature, therefore produces a great deal of 
fpirit. 

Again, a farmer may make ufe of rye 
with fuccefs, to bring his lows in feafbn 
for the boar, it having a furprifing efFed 
that way J fo that they tell you, one peck 
of rye will make a fow take the boar, be 
flie ever fo poor, or foon after pigging ; 
others fay that it will have the fame efFed 
6n cows or ewes. 

As to the truth of this, I qannot fay, 
but I have tried it on the fow more than 

once. 

Note, thcfe are only two forts of rye 
tvDrth the farmer's notice, namely^ fmaU 



.\ 
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tind big, and by others called winter and 
fuminer r;^c. 

The winter rye is a large full grain ; 
but the fummer-rye is afmall grain, and 
is generally fown in fpring, and will be in 
as early at harvcft, as that fown at Mi- 
chaelmas. 

The winter-rye, fown to ftand the 
winter, is a hardy^kind, and will anfwcr 
cither to ftand for feed, or to be fown, 
and eaten, for winter-feeding. 

Rye-ftraw is very good thatch or litter, 
but bad fodder for cattle. 

CHAP. XL. 

• / . ' 

t 

Plredions for ploughingi lowing, 
and harveOing Oats» 

OATS are a grain that wiJJ grow al- 
moft.on any fott of land, or with 
any kind of husbandry j but though 
Vol: IIL I i 
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fometimes tolerable crpps are got by ilo- 
vcns, yet thofe who manage better may 
be fure of a larger return ; and this is, or 
may be got, chiefly by tillage, and let- 
ting proper crops come in their right 
courfe of fucceflion, by which means 
the one* crop is an ufeful prepartive to 
another. 

If ftubble of any fort be intended for 
oats, it is thebetter to be ploughed as foon 
as the grafs is eaten off, which is gene- 
rally about November j and then it being 
turned under, and the roots of the grafs 
or weeds expofed to the froft, and the in- 
clemency of the weather, they are killed, 
and, ihftead of a nuifance, are rendered a 
great improvement. 

Many farmers make a pradice of fow- 
ing oats upon lay ; that is, in or about 
February, they plough iip the lay, fow 
the oats, and then harrow them in very 
well, fo as to be all covered. 

This may anfwer where the land is 
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good, and of a tender fod, not given to 
cowfe grafs, or rufhes ; but however, in 
general, I do not approve of it, as I look 
upon fallowing out of the fod to be the 
moft capital management in nature, for 
the rcafons I have mentioned in the pro- 
per place. 

The land muft be ploughed, and the 
feed fown in Febuary, or from thence, 
tin the latter end of March. 

I look upon three bulhels of oats to be 
afufficient quantity for any kind of land ; 
for though it is a grain that does riot*ftool, 
or branch fo much as barley or wheat, yet 
it corns in proportion to the nourifliment 
it finds in the ground. 

When the oats are about three weeks or 
a month in the ground, fow any grafs- 
feeds you intend, and roll them in, as it 
will cover the feed, level the ground, and 
help the oats at the fame time. 

The oats muft be weeded about the 

I i a 
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middk of Jiine ; then any farther bufi- 
nefs is over until harveft, for which^ ob- 
fervc the dircftions under the head of 
mowing corn ^ they muft be mown and 
haivefted the fame way. 

Without doubt, by mowing, there is^ 
more fodder, and confequently more ma- 
nure, bcfides all the handfi it faves, which 
is a valuable confideration, at this bufy 
feafon of the year j moreover, it ihould 
bq the farmer's chief ftudy to work his 
laods with a$ little expence and labour as 
poffible ; and yet not to be fo penurious 
as to flint his land of its proper due. 

There is a medium to be, ufed in all 
things, and alfo much to be faid in favour 
of genius and contrivance, particularly, in 
farming-matters, as it is of all occupa- 
tions of the moft general benefit to man* 
Jkind. 
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The explanation of fix different 

forts of Oats: 

OATS, likemoft other grains, have ' 
got a multiplicity of names, to ex- 
plain one and the fame thing ; but this 
(as obfervcd in barley) is owing to a dif- 
ferent dialed or confafion of tongues, pe- 
. culiar to each country or kingdom. In 
faft, I imagine there is none more proper 
for thefe climates than thefe fix forts, viz. 

Firft, the fingle Englifh white oat. 

Second, the Poland oat. 

Third, the Scotch black oat. 

Fourth , the naked oat. 

Fifths the red oat. 

Sixth, the brown oat, fown much in 
the fouth-wcft part of England. 

If thete be any others that vary from 
thefe, it is not becaufe they are different 
forts or fpecies, but becaufe they have 
been altered, in either colour or fize, by 
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the nature of the ground or climate Ibwn 



m. 



However, there is a particular choice 
to be made in all forts of oats, which is 
very material for the farmer to know, in 
order to heighten his fuccefs in this 
crop. 

It is to be obferved, that in moij: oats, 
there are fome which grdw jn couples, 
(that is) a large and a fmall one toge- 
ther, but in fome a great deal more than 
others. 

The farmers who know the bad confe- ^ 

quence of thefe double oats, are very care- 
ful Id chufing their feed, to be all (if pof- 
fible) of the fingle oat: and indeed 
they have juft grounds for this nicety; 
as a barrel of fingle oats will weigh more, 
by about two ftone, than a barrel of the 
double fort; and every one will allow 
thatit is the weight that diftinguifties the 
goodnefs or badnefs of any corn. 
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The oat grows double from three cau- 
fes. 

Firft, by being fowh too oftea on one 
fort of land without changing. 

Secondly, by being fown too thick on 
the ground. 

Thirdly, by the ground being too 
rank. 

When oats have once got into the dou- 
ble ftrain, they ought to be fown no more^ 
as it is hard to bring them Back to the 
fingle oat again ; though this may be 
done by fowing very thin on good ftrong 
land, and tilling well to prevent weeds 
from fmothering the oats, and drawing 
them iip weak. 

I Icrok upon the Englilh> fingle white 
oat to be the beft of all others, for the 
climate and lands of England or Ireland, 
as it is a good yielder, both in corn and 
meal, and ripens even ; which is a v6ry 
material point in this crop, it being fo 
fubjed to flied, or fhike its feed. 



t I 
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The next in value, particularly for the 
wet or cold lands of Ireland, or the north 
of England, is the black Scotch oat ^ this 
yields well, both in corn and meal, and 
is early ripe, therefore may be fown later, 
(if a cold \^ et I'pring by three weeks, 
dian any other fort the meal alfo has a 
peculiar rich, fweet tafte. 

The Poland oat is a fine, fhort, plump 
grain; the ftraw (hort and fine, but it 
will not turn out near fo much corn on 
an acre as the two former. 

Again, it is very futjed to flied with 
the leaft wind, the top and beft of the 
corn, when that on the bottom-branches 
is green, particularly if the lartd be cold 
and wet ; but indeed on warm, gravelly, 
or fandy land, it rijpens more even j there- 
fore a farmer has a better chance to catch 
his crop before it fliieds ; but this oat muft 
be cut while the chaff or husk on the 
lower branches is greenifli ; for if they be 
let fland, till they turn as white as the 
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top-branches, half of the crop will be loft 
in harvefting. 

1 

The /naked oat is a fmall grain; it is 
called naked, bccaufe it has no bran upon 
it like other grain, but grows in the fame 
ftate as the kernel of the common oat 
-when Ihelled; therefore is a ready grain 
for bread, as when it is threlhed, there is 
tto more to do to bring it to meal, than 
grind it, and then it is all meal, and no 
*bran j it is afweet meal, and confequently 
makes good bread. 

> i . 

I 

When it is fown on land proper for it, 
it will produce as good or profitable a 
crop as other oats; for though the bulk 
will be wanting, the meal is there; and 
if it be a good crop, the grain may be as 
large as the kernel of common oats whjen 
fliefled: 



The ftraw is fliort and fine, therefore 
good fodder for cattle. This" oat does not 
ftool or branch much, therefore muft be 
Vol. II. Kfc 
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fown pretty thick on the ground ; two 
bufhels wiU do this, ai the grain is fmall. 

They muft hot be fown under furrow^ 
but harrowed in, as their fmall weak na- 
ture would not be able to \york through 
a thick furrow. 

The land for this crop muft be finely 
tilled; and as all land after ploughing has 
an uneven furface, it is neceffary, before 
this grain is fown, to harrow it once in 
a place to level it, to prevent the feed 
filling too deep, and alfo make it fpread 
even, and go farther ; after the grain is 
fown, harrow it fine. 

Delay fowing grafs-feeds till the firft 
of May, that the oats may get ahead, or 
they will be fmothered, being a fmall 
plant. The feafon for fowing the oats is 
'about ^he firft of April 

The red oat takes its name from the 
colour it bears, though, in fad, it is not 
abfolutely red ; therefore, I think it " is 
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wrong applied ; the colour is of a fandy 
caft, much like oats that havebecn heated 
in the ftack. 



It is a heavy thin-skinned oat, there- 
fore yields well in ineal, and will nearly 
produce as muph on an acre as the Eng- 
lifti white oat ; however, it requires a 
rich, warm, well tilled foiL 

I have heard gentlemen fay, they have 
had greater produce from this than any 
other crop : but, as that was not my cafe, 
I cannot fpeak from experience in this 
particular. 

The expence and profit ariiing from 
an acre of oats, Englifii mBahre^ 
at five yards and a half to the 
percb« 

To feven quarters of oats at 1 8 s. i. s. d. 
per -» - - 660 

K k 2 
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To ploughing twice, with one I. s. d. 
man and two horfcs - 050 
To harrowing, fowdng, rolling, 



and water-furrowing - 


1 


To chance of weeding - 


a 


To feed - ... 


9 


To mowing - - 


t Q 


To gathering and binding a 


I 


To fwarth-raking - 


4 


To ftooking, carriage home and 


p 


attendance -^ - o 


a p 


To carriage to the market, and 




expences - - 


60 


To land-rent - - q 


li 


Total expence 2 


3 4 



Total profit 4 a S 

CHAP. XLII. 

» 

The management of Beans. 

STubble-land is what is generally ufed 
for this crop, if you intend to raife 
it to tjie belt advantage. Plough your 
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land as foon as the crop of corn is off; 
and the firft of February, if the weather 
permits, plough again; then fow your 
beans ; if you fow blendings, imix tw^o 
beans for one pea ; when fown, harrow 
them in, but do not harrow the land too 
jfinc i if the beans or pcafe be not all cove- 
red, thofc that lie upon the ground will 
grow, and be the forwardeft, and as good, 
if not the beft plants* 

This may feem pdd to thofe that do 
not underftand it j but however, it is po- 
fitively fad, which I have often experi- 
enced ; and may appear to a nice infpeftor 
thereof. 

It is well known, that the feed of this 
grain rifes upon the top of the plant, and 
if they be covered too deep, it is hard for 
the feed to make its way thro' the earth; 
whereas, the feed that lies on the furface, 
* has not that labour to go through, but 
the damp of the earth (if there be no 
lain) attrads the feed, and makes it ftrike 
its root downwards, in a very little time. 
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As often as I have noticed this, I do 
not remember I ever faw a pea or bean 
loft, by lying upon the earth, that did 
not grow \ indeed the fowls of the air, 
isa confideration that ought to be guarded 
againft, as there is a greater danger to be 
feared from them, than from not grow- 
ing. 

Some farmers plough their beans tmder, 
>ut the above fhews they would do bet- 
ter harrowed in. 

I have known feveral crops of beans to 
rot in the ground, in a wet feafon, when 
they have been buried too deep, fo that 
they could not make their way out of 
their cold fituation before they perifhed ; 
but this can never be the cafe by lying on 
the furface. 

I wonder the farmers do not open their 
eyes to thefe plain fads, fince it is as clear 
as the fun, that they throw a great deal 
#f feed and labour away : how often have 
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I feen this done, by what they call dib- 
bling? 

When they practice this, they go with 
a ftick, and make a hole befides a bean, 
and let it drop in, and thus they ferve aU 
all beans that have miffed covering- with 
the harrow. Whereas, if they would 
fend one boy to fcctp off the birds, four 
or five days, they would prevent all thj^t' 
expence and trouble, except a very dry 
time enfued. 

When the feed is fown and harrowed 
water-furrow, grip, and drain your land, 
to fceep it dfy. 

Beans muft not be rolled like other 
grain, as that would break and fpoil them, 
being of a frem tender nature. 

I muft remind the farmer not to for- 
get to weed them ; and then all further 
trouble is over till harveft. 

Beans arc ripe for reaping when the 
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pods arc turned black about half-way up 
the ftalk, but the top pods and upper 
part of the ftalk will be green. They 
are harvefted the fame way as fpringcorn, 
except (inftead of fwarth-raking) what 
drops from the fyth muft be picked or 
gleaned up, by a parcel of women or 
children. 

C H A P. XLIII. 

V 

Explanation of the Field-^bean. 

THERE is one fort of bean particu- 
larly worth the farmer's notice, and 
that is the fmall round, black field-bean, 
by fome called the magazint-bcan ; it is 
nearly black, and has not a dint or flat 
place about it, except at the thick end^ 
where the eye is j moft beans have two 
flat fidcs,but this is plump, full and round. 
It is a good bearer, and the ftraw is fmall, 
and excellent feeding for horfes. 
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The next to tJris in valac is i gf ey beiti, 
of a larger fbrt than the' fbrrfier \ this fs 
called by fome, Ijdttle-door field-b^^n, 
by others large fiej^beaa. Ir is fkaptd 
not much tmBke A bacttledoor, ot irt the 
Iriflipbfafe, a beetle; tliis requires tidier 
land than the former maga2ine-bean, fb 
confequently Is not fo good fodder, be 
ca*ae the ftraw is rtf ry grofs, neither is 
it fo early tipe ; but it is a good yielder , 
and -except the former fort, is the beft 
bean a farmer can fow in the; field. 

The Irifli farmers ire almoft quite ftran- 
gerMo the magazine-bean ; and as to the 
hfge field! Or baffle^or bean, tfcef foW 
it but in few places; they are too much 
tfCtaehefd to- thtf culture of » gslrdern-beafil, 
comifio!d:y caHlfd t!ltd hdf-fpor bean; it 
is whiGS, afid the finalleft' fort of garden- 
beans; it pEO(foees a ftrohg'tafied coaife 
mealy and a grofs flalk or ilraw, which a 
koiie wi^ not eat, neither is it a great 
yieldfef. I wis once per&aded to fow 
jfoffllK, anef tfoi fook at it on the ground^ 
Voi„IIL* LI 
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was a great crop; but the produce was in 
the ftraw, and not in the corn, and the 
ftraw was of no ufe ; this bean muft al(b 
have good land to ^pw on. In fhort, I 
believe it unnatum and* unprofitable 
to be cultivated in the field as a horfe- 
bean. As to the different forts of gar- 

^ den beans, Ilhall refer roy reader to books 
of gardenings as this work is intended 

' for the farmer's guide^ and not the gar- 
dener's. 



CHAP. XLTV. 

The moft fuitable land for Be»is. 

I Have hinted in my remarks on beans^ 
that almoft ariy land, *by proper ma- 
nagement, particularly after turnips and 
clover, may be made to bring beans. 

But as much as may be faid for genius^ 
forecaft, or management, yet lome lands 
are a great deal more fuitable for this 
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crop than others, which I fliaD point, 
out as follows, beginning at the bel^ 

firft. • ^ 

Firft, deep, ftrong loam-land. 
Second, ftrong blue clay land. 
Third, ftrong clay gravel land. 
Fourth, warp land. 
Fifth, black hafle earth. 

The above five forts may be fown with 
fuccefs, with clear beans, if the farmer 
chufe it ; bur if he would fow peafe a- 
mong them, they muft be fown very fpa- 
ringly, as the land will tun them into 
Itraw, fo that they will get the better of 
the beans, and weigh them down, ^ and 
hinder them from corning well. But the 
three following forts of land, being of a 
Ighter nature, muft be mixed with peafe ; 
proportion two beans for one pea, or the 
fuccefs will be doubtfuh 

Sixth, loamy fand land. 

Seventh, red fox fand land. 

Eighth, gravelly mountain, mixed with 
black moory earth. 

L 1 a 
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The tbrcc laft forts of land arc proper 
for peafe alone \ but beans are proper, and 
even necefl&ry to be fown among tbem> 
by the way of rodding; and if the beans 
wercnottobeaia fingl? grainy they would 
add to the peafe beariqg^ atleailyone third 
more, and keep the ftraw from the ground 
iw^et and clean : whereas, when the pea 
lieth on the ground, the root-end v^ kept 
always wet, and will be blacK ^nd almoil 
rotten, vfhile the top is green,;^ or perhaps 
in bloflbm. 



Note, I mention the laft paragraph on 
peafe, purpofely to fave the labour of ej^- 
plaining them in a chapter by themfelves, 
as there can be little more that is ma,tc^ 
rial faid on the land proper for.them» 
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CHAP.. XLV. 

Remarks and illuftrations on Beans 

and Peaie. 



THIS is a crop that dcferves the huf- 
baitdman's attention as much in its 
place as moft others. 

Experienced farmers tafte the fweets ia 
the profit artfing therefrom, which makes 
them fo attentive thereto j with them 
they are one of the principal crops, hav- 
ing a fucceflion every year^ except in fome 
very light fandy countries ; in fuch they 
fiibftitute peafe in their place, or perhaps 
fow blendmgs, that is, beans and psafe 
mixed. 

All over England the value of beans 
is well known to every traveller, being 
as frequently called for as oats to refrefli 
the wearied horfe with ; the due propor- 
tion for a feed, is to mix half a peck of 
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oats and a quarter of a peck of beans to- 
getherj indeed fome will feed with half 
and half, others with all beans j however, 
I believe half beans and half oats is the 
beft feed* 

They arc alio made great ufe of, to feed 
bullocks, or milch-cows; to the former, 
they are a great fattener, and to the lat- 
ter, a creator of milk ; when tbey are 
ufed for thefe purpofes, they are fplit,that 
is, half-ground, and mixed with bran or 
oats, but then the oats muft be bruifed in 
the mill alfo. . 

It is to be obferved, that corn of any 
fort, given to hprned cattle, if not bruifed 
in a mill, will pafs through them whole, 
and therefore be of little ufe, as they can- 
not chew like the horfe-kind, butfwal- 
low them whole; this makes-it abfolutely 
ncceffary to have them ground. 

. The next great ufe of beans or peafe, is 
for feeding hogs, as they give ^ firmer 
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texturc,and finer flavour to the flefti, than 
any other feeding whatever. 

Alfo, the ftraw and pulfe of the com- 
mon horfe or field bean or pea, is very 
good fodder for horfes. 

In fliort, they are fo valuable a crop 
for farmers, and fo ufefiil to mankind in 
general, that it is very aftonifliing, the 
Irifh and Scots ihould be fo blind to their 
own intereft, as not co fow them more 
than they do, particularly as the lands 
through the whole kingdoms are extreme- 
ly fit for them. 

Many an argument I have had with 
gentlemen and farmers, in moft parts of 
thefe kingdoms, particularly in Ireland, 
in favour of this crop ; and it is amazing 
to hear the weak otgedions made u(c of 
to fright themfelvcs (as I may exprefs it) 
from fowing this valuable pulfe. 

Some would not fow them, becaufe 
they thought thcir^Jiorfes would not cat 
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them: others were apprehcnfire they 
would blind their horfes: a third believed 
they would give their horfes the gripes : a 
fourth imagined the ftraw of no ufe : a* 
fifth liked the crop, but was afraid to fow 
it, as the poor people would Ileal it, SCc. 
2Cc. 

The former objedions are anfwered as 
above, where I have explained their value,. 
to which I call any experienced farmer to 
witnefs: and here t farther add, I do not 
know them to have one difagreeable pro-- 
perty whatever (when dry) in the ufe they 
are for. 

As to the laft objedion, of the poor 
ftcaling them,^ this might be removed 
in a great meafure, by making them more 
general : for the more there would be 
ibwn in a iic%hbourhood, the lefs^ a few 
taken thus would ht mified ; befides, it 
is not above a month or fix weeks (which 
is from being full to taking home) that 
they Be under the mercy of pilfering ; 
and would it not be well wotth a fermcr's 
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while, to watch them in the day-time? 
and in the dark night they could do little 
hurt. 

Another advantage is, that thelt Wc^ 
\ ibm affords a plentiful food in a country 
for bees to lay in their winter-ftock 
\ from* 

I have lifcewifc heard Irifti farmers iay, 
that beans^ ar& a great i^mpoveriiher of 
land ; but here again I imagine they are 
miftaken, for I believe them to do lef^ 
hurt to ground than any other corn, tfK« 
l:ept peafCk 

It is a proverb amongft good farmers, 
that though the land be poor, if thf y 
can get a good crop of bean? or blend*^ 
ingSj, they are fure of a good crop of 
wheat on .the fame land the year follow- 
ing. 

But let me further remark, that Ido not 
th ink cither beans or peafe, fown each by 

Vol? IIL M m 
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thcmfelvcs, will afford fo much profit to 
the ^rrner as when (own mired. 

I know by this aflertion^ that I fhall 
draw the cenfure ot fome of the Englifh 
farnxers upon me ; fuch as are very care<- 
ful to keep the beans clear from peaie ; 
however, no argument is Co good as when 
fupportcd by ftrong rtafons. 

Another thing is, I fliall have about 
three fourths of all the farmers in £ng« 
land on my fide, who at preient pradice 
fowing blcndings, though their land may 
be ftrong clay, and no doubt they will 
find their advantage in lb doing; 

The due proportion for any land (ex- 
cept it be a very light blowing fend) is 
two beans for one pea ; by which means, 
they will be (without doubt) a ilanding 
crop, as the beans will be (as it were; a 
rodding for the peafej in this cafe they arc 
affiftants to each other ; for as the pcife 
arc kept flandiog, and form (as it were) 
an arch over the top of the bean, •the 
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circulating air is admitted round, them 
to affift in feeding the corning part there- 
of. 

The beans when fown alone, admit of 
grafs or weeds to grow among them i 
and thefc encroachers take ort, or impo^ 
Verifli land worfc than the beans thcm- 
felves ; but the peafe being fubftituted in 
the place of the weeds by fuch ceconoroy, 
the land is burthened with nothing but 
what will enrich both herfelf and her 
mafier. 

It is paft contradidion, that a crop of 
blendings (be the land of what fort it 
will, except & blowing light fand, or 
black bog, which laft is not fit for either) 
wiU produce confiderably more com, than 
if each was fown feparatc. 

In Edghnd) farmers have a very good 
opportunity to try experiments in their 
commori toWn-ficlds j but as an explana- 
tion thereon may not be difagrceabic, 

read>it in the n^xt chapter. 

M m a 
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A Table of expeoce ^d profit m*!* 
fing from an Irifli acre of beans 
and peaie being ibwn together, 
called blendings ; the proper* 
tion of mixing for ibwing, is two 
beans for one pesi j 9nd in thi^ 
date, dhejr will produce radts 
corn to the bafbel, by about one 
fourth, than if each was fbwn le- 
parate. 

Tp 48 bufhels of bleadin|;s 9t 1. s. d. 
3«. per. Total produce 740 

To two ploughings with one man 

and two hotfcs - 050 

To fowing and harrowing 3 i o 

To chance of weeding • 62b 
To feed - - o 5 o 

To liiowin^) gatiicfFtngi «nd bind- 
ing - m ' m ' 030 
To gleaning - - 010 
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j^ought over , o 19 p 

Tp ftooking, carriage, and cxtr^ 

ordinary attendance o ^ c^ 

The ftraw pays for threihing q o q 
Tolapd-rent - - o »i ^ 

To carriage and marfcet-expcnces o j p. 

Total expence n 2 o 



» • 
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CHAP. XLVI. 

A few choien receipts which have 
been proved by. the audior to be 
valuable for the care of hories and 
C9ttle« 

AS 1 am a farmer and no dodor, I do 
not intend to beftow much paper 
on this fubjed : what I propofc is, t6 
give my reader a few valuable receipt^ 
that I myfelf have proved. 

For maay years I hffvebeen moftly mf^ 
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own horfc and cow doftor, and always 
found more fucccfs from ray own perfor- 
nianccs, than when I truftcd my cattle to 
conceited, ignorant^ btundering farriers, 
whooftener ad by chance than jadgment, 
and who have U illed me cattle that I my- 
felf could have cured. 

Not long (inoe I had a valuable marc 
kiUed by a fellow applying wrong drugs; 
and her diforder was of fuch a flight na-* 
ture, that if ihe had been let alone, fhe 
could not have died of it, but I happened 
then to be from home. 

Books of farriery are doubtlefs very 
ufeful when they fall into the hands of 
men of fenfe, who can dive into and lec- 
ture upon a diforder; he that can do this, 
certainly can chufe out a proper medi«- 
cine when he has a book before him con- 
taining feveral hundred receipts, and mul- 
titudes of different kinds of drugs pre- 
fcribed. 



1 Such books are generally intended for 
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the unskilful ; but I am of opinion that 
it requires more skill to pradifc from 
them, than to write them. That there 
is more ^refs laid upon the judgment of' 
the reader than the writer is plain ; for 
when the writer has defcribed a diforder, 
he will give you a catalogue perhaps of 
ten or a dozen receipts, made up of as 
many different drugs to each) and gene- 
rally goes 00, you may apply this, or this, 
or this ; therefore be certainly leaves you 
tochulc what he himfelf could not deter- 
mine to4>e the beft : and if he did know 
which was the beft forfuch a diforder, he 
ought to have inferted that and no more; 
if one will work* the cure, why fhould he 
perplex the ideas of an ignorant roan with 
fuch a multitude ; for my part, I always 
found the fewer the better and fafer. 

The caufe and cure (j Greafe in Harfes. 

npHIS is one of the moft common dif- 
orders that this fine animal is fub- 
jcft to, and it is very difagrecablc to his 
mafter, as well as painful to himfelf; 
though it is not often attended with im- 
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mediate death, yet it is generally a pre- 
lude to other diforders, ^hich in the end 
j>rovc fatal ; and though a horfe get twice 
his allowance of corn, he will not be fat» 

48 long as he has the greafe ; for, inftead 
of curing, it heightens the malady. 

^ There arc few men that keep horfes, 

but what have a trial of this difoider fome 

time or other ; and though there are as 

many cures prefcribed- perhaps for this - 

^s the tooth-ach, yet I never law one that 
corresponded with the real caufc of the 

diforder : and indeed it muft be a chance* 

medley if the cure be ftruck out without 

knowing the foundation of the malady. 

In this as well as in moil other cafes, 
there is nothing more plain than that the 
firft fpring of this diforder lifes from an 
dvcr-beatingof theblobd, and then a fud- 
den cool, which caufes a ftagnation of the 
fluids while they are all afloat, and mix- 
ed with the inflamed flefliy part of the bo- 
dy. For it is to be obfcryed, when a 
horfe, or any animal is hot, the flcfli fwclls, 
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«nd is larger than when in a temperate, 
heat; this is owing to the blood aod o- 
thcr fluids of the body being melted or 
thinned^ then raifed into a fermentation 
and mixed with the flefti, which expands 
and opens the pores of that and the skin; 
this admits, air among the fluids and 
flefliy part of the body^ and then cool- 
ing fuddenly,itl:hickcns and is ftagnated 
in this fituation. But it caanot reft long 
there, for the air corrupts and turns it 
into a thin matter, which withour enter- 
ing into the tubes, arteries, and blood- 
veflcls, (for it cannot, they being inclo- 
fed with a tough skin^ drains off through 
the pores or grain of the flelh, by the 
moft perpendicular direQion, to the ejc- 
treme part of the borfe, which is to the 
very hoof ; and when it comes there can 
go no farther, but piitiefies, and wounds 
the skin till it makes its paiTage ; and 
when once a current is fixed, all the foul 
floating matter belonging to the flelhy 
part of the body difcharges itfelf that 
way. 

Vol. IL N n 
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There are two quellions that I ml^ght 
naturally be asked, viz. Why is a horfe 
when taken from graft in autumn, tho' 
not much heated, apt to greafe? and. 
Why is a flefhy-legged horfe more fubjeft 
to this diforder than a lathy-legged one? 
This is, very eafily accounted for. 

As to the firft, we are to confider that 
grafs in autumn is a foft, frothy, un whole- 
Ibme feeding for a horfe ; and the reafon 
is this, the grafs thrown up by the Mi-^ 
chaclmas fpring, is imbibed with, and on- 
ly confifts of a volatile, foft, waterj.acid, 
for the part of the grafs which is of a 
firm texture, and loaded with juices of a 
folid, nitrous fpirit, is the fpindle, which 
grows out of the root in a perpendicular 
manner, and confifts of a tube with fcve- 
ral joints, and on which grows the feed. 
But none of this fort grows in edifh, or 
after-grafs : what grows at the latter end 
of the year, is only leaves of little real 
fubftance ^ fo what flefti they lie on, is of 
a foftj loofc, watery, open, porous nature, 
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and this proves itfclf to us every time we 
ride a horfe at this tinte of the year fed 
upon it ; for a fmall motion or adion will 
caufc him to fweat immoderately ; what 
he throws oiF thus, is no other than a vo- 
latile air that he took in by the foft feed- 
ing, and which is mixed through the 
flefliy part of the body that keeps open, 
loofc^ and porous. 

If you give fuch a horfe much corn at 
taking him firft up, it will heat his body, 
and caufe an inflammation in his blood, 
and floating matter, which corrupts, and 
turns it into a digeftive thin fubftance, 
which makes its paflage, as in the former 
cafe, by' the perpendicular diredion. As 
to the flefliyr-Iegged horfe, this may be 
deemed as an attraftion to divert the di- 
gefted foul matter that way ^ for having 
fuch a load of flefli about his legs, it 
works and fliakes every time he takes 
them up and fets them downj and fuch 
a fridion keeps them continually in a 
heat, which inflames the parts, and thefe 
coipmunicatc their heat to the thighs, 

N n a 
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by which it attraas the attention of the 
fluids that way; fo that, in fad, the 
fleihy leg is a continual feat for fuch in* 
flamed matter. 

To fr event thegreafe when a borfe It 

taken fnm grafs. 

'X^HEN-you take a horfe into tJif 
liable fr6'm grafs, if ycur fituation 
will admit, for the firft week, take him 
in at days^ and give him a feed of corn, 
and turn him out at nights* The fccand 
week, take him in for altogether, bleed 
him the fiift day, and only give him ^ 
bout two quarts of 9ats, morning and e-^ 
vening, for a weefcj eveiy day give hirai 
a gentlecxercife, lb 3i% to raile h\{a into ^ 
moderate Iweat; before he cools, give^ 
Jbim fonie IcaUed bran^ and walk him % 
little after it: add i;o his feed of corn bjr 
degrees , thus cofitinue till you find that; 
he Vrill be»r exercilc without fw eating, 
which is a token that you have wroughC. 
o£f the loofc frothy feeding, 4|i4 t^QUghC 
hijs fleih to a firm t^^xture* 
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XTCTIIEN ,a horfe is very hot tftera 
^ ^ chacc or hard riding, when you 
alight, order thathe.be well rubbed, then 
walked iharply about ^¥ith a cloth owe 
him, till a peck of fcalded bran is got 
ready ; then let him eat it, and walk him 
for half an hour after briskly, keeping 
him covered ; as foon as he is dry, wrry 
him weQ, and hand-rub his legs; keep 
him warm with cloths, and give him 
warm water with a handful of oat-rmeal 
in it, to colour it white : if you have a 
cordial-ball, give it him ; no man that 
has a horfe ought to be without tbefe 
balls, as it is much better to prevent a 
difordcr than to cure it. 

Xfcwrethegreajh in hrfes, be the borji'^ 

legs gverf^ bad, 

yjG^ fee in tbe above flieets, fioni 
•*• vrbat thcgieafe pjocecd8,and know* 
ing the difeaie is b«lf the cure. 
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When your horfc has broke out in his 
legs, give him a cordial-baD in the morn- 
ing, and after it a good bruftiing gallop, 
fo as to raife him into a gentle fwcat; 
have a peck of fcalded bran ready againft 
he comes id ; let him eat it, and all the 
time he is eating it, let him be well rub- 
bed with a wifp j after he has eat the 
bran, walkor trot him gently for an hour, 
j^gainft he comes in have a poultis ready 
made of old butter-milk and oat-meal, 
boiled together, in the nature of an hafty 
pudding; fpread'it thick upon a cloth, 
then fprinkle over it a little oil of tur- 
pentine ; bind it wey about his legs, fo 
that it cannot fliakt off; ferve the fore- 
legs the fame way, if they be broke out. 
At night give him another ieed of bran; 
the next morning ferve him as you did 
the firft ; give him a gallop, a ball, and a 
malh of bran, and put another poultis ; 
and the third morning like wife. But 
the third morning, when you lay on the 
pobltis, let it be larger than common, 
bind it on well, and never take it oflf, or 
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the horfe out of the |Jable, till his legs 
are quite healed and well, which will be 
in about four or five days, be the groafe 
ever fo bad. . Tliis is the moil excellent 
fare cure in the world. Ineverfaw it 
fail ^ and I have bought horfes for a trifle, 
that have been judged incurable, and cu* 
red them by it. 

The melted foul matter is difchargcd 
three ways ; firft by fweat, but this muft 
be moderate: fecondly, by the^bran: 
thirdly by the poultis. For this poultis 
fucks or draws all the foul matter or ftag- 
nated fluids but of all the adjoining parts; 
for thefe muft have vent that way, there 
is no turning them back, or diverting 
their cpurfe to any other point. 

The poultis renders the fore as white 
as curd, and very fupplc. The reafon of 
letting the laft poultis lie on fo long, is, 
that it may dry to powder, in order to 
heal the fore. The poultis, while wet, 
fucks and cleans the fore from all corrup- 
tion, and nothing will heal a^ long as any 
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remains there; I^ut it being difchafged, 
the powder is fure to heal the lore. I 
have often cured horfcs, that were not 
very bad^ with one fK>ulris, layiftg ir on, 
and not taking it off till the horfe Was 
wclL You had better not give too much 
corn while under cure, but give plenty of 
warm water and fcalded bran« 

Apirgif^ clyjler for an injlammatwn ^ 

the lungs. 

nPAKE fena, and marfli-mallows, each 
two ounces, fennil and bay-berries, 
each one ounce \ boil in live pints of wa- 
re r to two quarts ; pour off the clear, and 
add four ounces of purging falts, three of 
the fyrrup of buckthorn, and half a pint 
of linefeed oil; give him the clyfter in a 
clyftcr-pipe, let it be as warm as new 
milk; it the malady do not abate, repeat 
it the fecond day. 

It is neceflary the horfe fihould have a. 
great deal of blood taken from him ; the 
firft day two quarts, the fecond day two 
quarts i and fo continue every day draw- 
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iflg as much is you find the horfc can 
bear to lofe. The above clyfter needs 
only be ufcd when the horfe's cafe is def* 
peratc; neither canall the drugs be cafily 
g ot in country-towns ^ therefore the fol- 
lowing clyfter may anfwcr nearly as well, 
and in many~cafes better and fafer, cicept 
the fever and inflamniation be very high, 
ais above obferv«d. 

Take a pound of treacle, boil it in a 
quart of milk till it curdles; clear off the 
curds, and add to the whey half a pound 
of honey, and a pint of linleed-oil ) give 
it to thti horfe blood- warm, one part in at 
the mouth, and the other clyfter- Wife t by 
this it willdifperfe all through his bowels^ 
incorporate and mix with his dung, which 
in fome parts may be dry, hard, and ba- 
ked^ occafioned by the heat of his difor- 
der; but this will effedually remove any 
obftrudion[in this cafe, by evacuation, and 
alfo throw him into a fweat : thefe toge* 
ther feldom fail of a cure, if the horfe be 
curable. The dofe may be repeated as 
often as you pleafe, as it can do no harm, 
Vol. 11. Oo 
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and is very nourilhing. It wiii ftill be 
better to add half an ounce of the oil of 
anifeed; or, if it cannot be got, braifc an 
ounce of anifeeds in a mortar, and boil it 
along with the milk and treacle. 

There are very few inward diforders 2l 
horfc or cow (for it is good for both) is 
affli^ed with, that this fimple medicine 
will not remove, but the beaft mull be 
kept very warm; it isalfo ncceffary that 
a fmal) hand ihould be greafed and put up 
the fundament, to draw out all the hard 
dung within reach. 

The horfe's drink muft be warm white' 
water; that is, a handful of oat-meal put 
into a tub of warm water. His diet muft 
be fcalded bran, boiled oats, and every fe- 
cond day a mefti of malt; give him a lit- 
tle fweet hay out of your hand every now 
and then till he begins to recover. 
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Brachn's Cordial- balL 

npHESE baDs, taken by way of a cool- 
ing^gentlc purge, to prevent fick- 
nefs, keep a horfe teiiiperate in his body, 
and give hiai a free refpiration ; they are 
much ufed to running horfes and hun- 
ters. 

T have ufed it many years with great 
fuccefs, artd believe it to be, both an ex^ 
cellent prefervative and reftorative: how- 
ever, it is too expenfive for a farmer to 
ufe it: commonly I found it fo myfelf; 
therefore many years aeo I omitted two 
of the moft expenfive articles, and in their 
place added two of my own chufing, 
which I /ound to anfwcr full as well, and 
for many years have ufed none elfe, ex- 
cept for a fine delicate horfe by chance. I 
ihall give Bracken's lirft, and then my 
own, viz. ' 

Taki anifceds, caraway«-feeds,. and 
greater cardamoms finely powdered, of 
each one ounce, flour of-brimftone. tN^^o 

Q02 
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ounces, turmcricin fine powder one ounce 
and a half, fafiron two drams, Spanifb 
juice diflblved in water two ounces, oil of 
anifeeds half an ounce, liquorice-powder 
one ounce and a half, wheat-flour a fuiC- 
cient quantity to make itintoaftiffpaftc; 
beat all the ingredients well in a mortar 
together; give the horfc a ball at a time 
about the fize of 4 pigeon's egg* 

Bracken's cordial^bally curtailed in ^ x- 

fence by the fraStifer* 
npAKE anifeeds two ounces, c^raway/- 
feeds'and greater cardamom feeds 
one ounce each; thefe muft be finely 
powdered in a mortar; then take half a 
pound cf treacle, and half a pint of milfc, 
boil them till it parts in curds and whey, 
then take ofi^the curd, and put the above 
powdered feeds into the whey, with two 
^iinces of SpanijQi juice, and boil them 
till they are reduced to a thickiih ful^- 
ftance; then put theiji into a mortar, and 
add ijour of brimftone two ounces, tur- 
meric, in fine powder one ounce and a 
Jiaif, Jiquoricc powder pne puace and an 
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half, half an ounce of balfam of fulphur; 
. bruife and mix all well in a mortar, and 
add as much flour of malt (for wheat- 
flour is binding, therefore a contradiaioii 
in nature) as will make the ingredients 
into a ftiflFpafl:e, and give the horfe about 
the fize of a pigeon's egg in a ball^ or clfe 
diflblvcd in a pint of warm ale, by way of 
a cordial-drink. 

There can be nothing better than this 
given to a broken- winded horfe to give 
him cafe j but there is no cure for this 
jnakdy. 

7i kill worms in horfe $. 

/^IVE the horfe (troubled with worms 
^^ or grubs) three mornings together, 
^ pint of fl:rong rue-tea; in it bruife and 
fqueeze the juice of three or four heads 
ofgarlickj diflblve in it a handful of 
fait. 

Ho cure afore of any fort. 

np AKE one ounce of Venice turpentine; 

^ mix with it the white of three eggs, 
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beat them up together till they be in a 
white froth : ufe it by thc^way of a tent 
or plaiftcr. If it be a green foncy fir ft wafli 
it with oil of turpentine, and then hy this 
en : if it be an old fore, waih it with 
alum-u'hey ^ and if it contain dead flefii, 
cut it out as neat as you can, and lay 
feme green verdigrife on it, under the 
plaifter ; . continue to do this, till the 
dead flclh is eaten off j and when that is 
gorie, there is no doubt but this falve 
v^'ill cure any fore : if it be in fumcQer-' 
time, and that your horfe run among 
flies, rub over and round the plaifter a 
little train-oil, and the flies will not 
cgme near it. There is one obfervation 
you muft always bear in mind, and thi^t 
is, to give vent to your lore at the bot- 
tom-part, for all matter works down- . 
wards, aod it is impoffible to cure a fore 
as long as either inatter ox dead flelh is 
there : indeed if you keep a fore clear of 
thefe incumbrances, it will heal itfelf, and 
there is no better thing for that than 
wafhing it vv'ith alum-whey. 
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To cure the mange or fcak 

npAke twopQundspf tobacco-duft,ahd 
boil it in one gallon of old cham- 
berlee; bruifc very fine half a potind of 
ftonc brimftone, and pur it into the 
liquor; let it lie ja day before, it i« 
ufed ; walh tKe^ horfe all over, but firft 
blc-cd him well, and either give him two 
or three cordial-baMs, or fome fulphnr 
mixed Up in new milk and fcalded bran. 

To cure ajlrain in thejhoulder^ or a clap 

in the back-Jinews. 

\S foon as you perceive the horfe 
ftrained, immediately bleed him iar 
the plate-vein ; then take oil of turpen- 
tine, oil of fpike, fpirits of wkie^and the 
ointment of marlhmallows, each one 
ounce \ mix them together over a gentle 
fire, then hold a hot bar of iron as near 
the fhoulder or fetlocfc as the horfe can 
bear it, and rub the oils well in. Tic the 
horfe ftiort to the rack, as it will fmart 
[ him for about half an hour. If it he a 

ftrain, or, what is ail one, a clap in the 
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back-finews, bleed in the fetlock-vein, 
juft above the hoof. 



CHAP. XLVII. 

A few receipts for the cure of black 
cattle and (heep, proved by the 
author. 

Te cure tf^e red or blend water in a buU 

lock. 

TAKE a pice of lean hung bcef^ dry 
and bruifc it to powder ; do the 
like to a red herring \ mix thefe powders 
together j then add to them an ounce of 
bole-armoniac, and a handful of ftiep- 
herd*s purfe^ ftamped very fmall • mix all 
thefe together in a quart of the ftrongeft, 
oldeft ale you can get \ this will make 
two dofcs J give it two i^ornings toge- 
ther lukewarm. 
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To kill Lice. 

TQOil a pound of tobacco-duft in a gal- 
Ion of fpring- water, and wafli the 
beaft over, or clfe rub them over with 
train-oil, which will both kill lice, and 
keep flies from difturbing the cattle in 

fummer. 

•» 

To flop fcourifig in Cattle. 

npAKE half a pint of old verjuice, and 
mix in it an ounce of bole-armoniac 
reduced to powder; or, for want of this, ' 
bruife to powder a large handful 6f ken- 
nil-coal, and give it in a quart of new 
milk three mornings together. 

To make a Cow take Bull. 

/^Iveher three mornings together three 
pints of milk each morning warm 
from any cow that is a bulling ; put into 
the milk a handful of rye- meal; let the 
bull go with her, and Ihe will foon take 
bini. 

Vol IL P p 
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To cure the Mam-burn. 

np Ake two quarts of new buttcr-milk, 
half a pound of honey, and a pint of 
line-feed oil : mix all well together, and 
give it lukewarm one half as a clyfter, and 
the other down the throat ; but rake the 
bead firft, with a fmall hand well grea* 
fed. 

To kill worm^ in cattle^ prevent Jkknejs^ 
and make them thrive. 

nrO every gallon of water mix half a 
ftonc of fait, and a quart of tar, and 
give every beaft a pint once every fort- 
night, particularly if you dread any dis- 
order: if you giVe your cattle a handful 
of dry fait every ten or fifteen days, it 
will make them thrive amain. 

To dry up milk in cattle you want to 

feed. 

nPAKE an ounce of powdered alum, 

boil it in two quarts of milk till it 

turns to whey \ then take a large handful 

of fage, and boil it in the whey till you 
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icduce it to one quart ; rub her udder 
with a little of it, and give her the reft 
by way of drink : milk her clean before 
you give it her, and as you fee need re- 
^juires, repeat it; Draw a little milk 
from her every fccond or third day, left 
her udder be overcharged. 

To p-event the Black^leg^ or Black" 
quarter in Cahes or Lamhs. 

npHis diftemper may be prevented, but 
cannot be cured when it once feizes 
the creature : the beft lambs and calves 
are moft generally fubjeft to it ; it is oc- 
cafioned by an over-ranknels of blood, 
that is, the whole body is overloaded 
with blood,«fo that the veins cannot diP^ 
charge itquickenough, therefore itbreaks 
or burfts out of the fmaller blood-veffels, 
and difperfes through the flefh j then be- 
ing out of its latitude, it immediately 
cools, corrupts, and becomes as fo rnuch 
dead matter, whigh corrupts or rots all 
the flefh near it, and having no vent to 
difcharge itfcif, it is rendered incurable, 

P p a 
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therefore death quickly enfues, by a mor- 
tification. 

Evejy breeder knows the time of year 
he generally lofes his calves or lambs by 
this diftemper, therefore it is the eaficr 
for him to guard againft it ; we fee by 
the nature of the thing, that wc have 
rothii.g to keep in fubjeftion, but the 
blood .i if we can keep it within its na- 
tural courfe, then it will preferve the ani- 
mal. 

If the blood can be kept tiiin, fo as to 
play freely through the veins and arte-* 
Ties, it is not a farthing; matter how 
much there is in the body ; but it is when 
it turns thick and flow in its motion that 
it clogs or flops up the avenues ; there- 
fore to prevent fuch erruptions, he muft 
take care either to unload the veins by 
often blooding, or keep the blood thin 
by exercife and medicine ; either will do, 
but both are fureft ^ and as it is not either 
cxpenfive or very troublefome, there is no 
cxcufe for not keeping the cattle alive. 
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Before the time this malardy general! jr 
comes on, be prepared with a quantity of 
rue in proportion to the ftock of calves or 
lambs you have to take it. 

In the firft of May or thereabouts 
ihake two quarts of very ftrong rue-»tea, 
•for every calf you have, aqd.to every two 
quarts of tea, put two quarts of fait; 
bottle it up for ufe. Drive up your 
calves every Monday morning, or once a 
week and give each calf half a pint, and 
blood them in the neck*vein onjce every 
fortnight J give your lambs each half the 
quantity every wcei< , and blood them in 
the tail every fortnight ; by this precau- 
tion, you, in all probability, will lofe nei- 
ther lamb nor calf: though I call them 
lambs, or calves, they are generally a year 
old before they take this diforder. 

To^ kill life or maggots injheep^ and cure 

thejcab. 

T;N every two quarts of water, boil a 
* (][uarter of a pound of tobacco, in this 
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diflblve half an ounce of corrofivc fubli- 
mate, add a gill of the fpirit of turpen- 
tine, and a gill of train-oil j bottle it up 
for life. 

To kill War bks. 

T>Rick them with a pin, and rub them 
with the fpirit of turpentine; fait 
and water will do fometimes, if they be 
ripe, but the former is more e£feduaL 

Afure method to fr event /beef from the 

rot. 

TN the feafon, when herbs are in their 
prime, take an equal quantity of rue 
and wormwood ; make them into a 
llrong tea ; into every quart of tea put 
two quarts of fait, and one ounce of the 
balfam of fulphur \ keep it bottled up 
for ufe, and give each ftiecp two large 
table-fpoonfuls for a dofe, three' times, 
or, at leaft twice a week all fummer ; a 
fpoonful of dry fait three times a week is 
' another preventive, but the former is 
more to be depended upon. I have tried 
itfliorethan once, and Iknow'a gentle- 
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man that faved all his flock by it, when 
others on the fame common moftly 
died. 

• 
To fr event the fiy from dijiurbing jheef 

when new jhorn^ create the growth in 

wooly prevent maggots or lice from 

breeding y and fr event Jicknefs^ pit-rot ^ 

crjcabj Sfc. ®c. and from whence thefe 

dij orders proceed. 

'TPHere is nothing more plain than that 
all thefe diforders are occafioned ei- 
ther by negled or mifmanagemcnt j and 
I am confident, that if the following re- 
ceipt be kept up to, (which is both cheap 
and eafily executed^ not one fheep in a 
hundred would die, or even fall into any 
of the above diforders j this I know to 
be fad, both by reafon and many repeated 
trials* 

What affeds or diforders the ammal 
fpirits in one form of body, will in ano- 
ther : what will affed the human fpecies^ 
will a brute*beaft, in either a greater or 
lefs degree. If wc confidcr the nature or 
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fituation of a iheep in the (hearing-feafon^ 
''it will eafily digcft this argument to us*. 
It is alfo very evident, that moft difor- 
ders which afFcd the animal fpirits, come 
on at firft by cold ; that fuch colis are 
moft liable to feize the body when it is in 
the greateftheat for then the skin (which 
is intended by nature as a defence againft 
^ colds from entering into the fluids ando- 
pen flelhy parts) is, in time of any great 
heat, extended or ftretchedbeyond its na- 
tural or ufual bounds, by the fweHing of 
the flefli, and all other inflamed parts 
within. Therefore this furface or skin,^ 
as well as all other parts of the body, is 
as open and porous as a fpunge, which ad- 
mits the external air ; and in this, as well 
as in all others, the greater the heat, the 
greater the attradlipn And this air be- 
ing admitted, and mixed with the inflamed 
frothy fluids, as foon as the motion of the 
body abates, fo does that of the fluids, 
whereupon the froth fettles, the parts 
flirinfc, the skin clofes to its ufual ftate, 
and within confines the attradedair^ 
which, being mixed with the blood or 
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fluid matter, cools, thickens, and ftops 
the ufual currency, foconfequcntly difor- 
ders the whole machinery till it is dl- 
gefted : and though in fbme cafes, when 
it is only flightly afFefted, it may work 
oflF imperceptibly, perhaps externally, by 
aboil, warble, or fome fmall breaking 
out 5 or internally, by gripes, of purg- 
ing ; but if the fluids be more heavily- 
loaded or difordered, then it muft have 
fo much the more forcible remedy to era- 
dicate it ; for it is impoflible for any liv- 
ing body to be in health or good frame 
as long as any dead or inadive matter lod- 
ges within, contrary to its nature. 

And what I have faid, together with 
other concurring circumftances, may- 
prove that all- or mcft colds are taken up 
through, the skm alone, and not through 
any open paffagcs for taking in or dif* 
charging out any fubllancc of nourifli* 
ment. 

If we be ufcd torJie in a night-cap c- 
ytij night, but fuddchly caft it off, do 
VOJL. IJj C^q 
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not we catch cold in our head ? The 
like may be faid of caftmg a neckcloth^ 
we take a fore throat : if a coat or waift- 
coaty we feel the effeda of it in our bones 
(as is commonly exprefled): if we be iaa 
^ceat heat, and run immediately to bathf^ 
in a cold bath, would it not greatly en- 
danger our lives ? I believe a little acci- 
dent that once befel me, has (ince iaved 
me many Ibeep, or at leafi; dilbrders in 
them. 

When a young man, I was remarkably 
^dive as to running, leaping, and allfvch 
like exercife ; being at a iheep-wafhing 
one very hot day, a trifling wager arofc, 
that I could not catct\ a fheep by fair run- 
ning; in ihort I ran to fuch a degree, that 
Iraifed myfelf intoa great heat; the iheep 
werealfo panting for air under their heavy 
fleeces: near hand were fome women 
wafliing. I began to play with the girls , 
and perhaps handled them a little indeli- 
cately ; one of them prefented me with 
a difli of cold water, wtiich .hit mex>n the 
^ack; and beingia my fliirti it immedi- 
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atdy^ wet my skin ; inftantly, almoftas 
if I had been fiiot, a pain arofe as hr as 
the watpr fpread ovef my back, fo that 
I could fcarce ftir : I put on a dry fliirt, 
and went to bed, but ftill the pain conti- 
nuedy as if my back was broke. As it 
was natural for me to philofophize upon 
any uncommon event, my thoughts turn- 
ed upon this. 

It was^ quite clear to me, that my pain 
arofe from the cold water ; that it took 
this? fiidden efFcft, becaufe I was hot; that 
if I had happened to bathe in that heat, 
in afli likelihood it would have endanger-^ 
cd my fife* 

My next thoughts turned upon the 
0ieep, that it might perhaps damage 
them to be put into the water in their 
present heat; as fooa as this occurred, I 
immediately ordered to ftop wafhing: 
they had then near half done ; I ordered 
notes to be taken of as raahy as were 
waihed, and the confequence was, that a 
great many of thefe died of the pelt^rot, 

QLqa 
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or one difordcr or other; and the revivers 
were moftly broken-coated ; their wool 
came off like that of rotten Iheep. 

I ilill continued in great pain,* and 
could fcarce turn myfelf in the bed : a 
dodor wasfent for; he blooded, and gave 
me fcveral thi gs inwardly, but all avail- 
ed nothing ; thw pain ftill continued, and 
I was very rcftlefs under it ; upon feveral 
cafts about in my mind, I was at laft re- 
folved to be my own dodor, and, if pofli- 
ble, to drive it out the way it cameJn. 
Upon this I ordered a pound of treacle to 
be made into whey, as ftrong as could be 
made ; while this was doing, I with great 
difficulty got up, put on my great coat, 
drunk a glafsot rum and walked out; I 
went into a meadow-ficld<i at the back of 
the garden, where there was a thick 
hedge, where I thought no one could fee 
me. I there betook myfelf to running, 
and fo continued, till I raifed myfelf into 
a breathing fweat. I thought if any one 
had fecn me, they certainly would think 
I was mad; thcreforccameia as demurely 
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as if nothing had happened ; I ftrippcd 
myfelf, went to bed, drank my treacle* 
•whey, and fweat very feverely ; in the 
time of my fweating, I ordered a warm^ 
ing-pan of hot coals to be held at my 
bacic at the out fide of-the bed-cloaths; 
all proceedings operated fo well, that by 
the time the fweat was over, the pain ill 
a manner left me, nothing remained but 
a forenefs in my back. In fliort, I have 
cured myfelffinceof ftitchesand pains fe-* 
veral times, by much the fame method* 

I would not give a rufli for any do£tor, 
whether he be for the human or brute cre- 
ation, that could not reafon well, and 
. fliew where the grievance lay, and what 
brought it on : it is only fuch knowledge 
which can open his ideas to point out a 
cure; if he be ignorant in this, I'jhould 
fufpeft him of not being overburdened 

with'fterling fenfe, and every thing hb' 

» 

did was hap at a venture, therefore no 
more than an equal chance whether it hit 
or railTcd. 
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I ho|)c my reader win excufe me for 
comparing a human creature to a brute ; 
but I only do it fo far as relates to the 
machinery of the body f the foul has no* 
thing to do with flefli and blood) and 
this in ^he two creations is nearly alike: 
I am certain what wiQ diforder the one^ 
will affqO: the other in fome degree, x^ 
cording to the ftrength and conftitution ^ 
and I am equally clear, that what will 
cure a man, will cure a horie, if theit dii^ 
order fpring from the fame caufe^ and due 
care be had as to f he proportion ; neither 
is the diftindion of the proportion appli** 
cable only to the two names of brute and 
human fpccies, but partly to the fize of 
the two bodies; for if the body be large, 
the veins, arteries blood-veffels, &c. &c. 
require a dofe in proportion, to circulate 
tbdrcthro' in order to an equal difcharge: 
a big man will require more than a fmall 
one, and fo will a large horfe than a galloway. 

I an^ pcrfcdly fure that a man requires 
nipre ftcrling wit to be a good dodor for 
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1 brute than fpr the human fpecies, be- 
caufe we can tell where our ailtpent lies, 
hpw it afFeds us, and how wccame:by.ir, 
Thefeare queftions.generally firft asked, 
and, beiqg refolved, are great helps tQ 
the doftor ; but a dumb creature can jon-r 
ly make fignsatbeft in anrimperfc^ iiui> 
ner, therefore it requires .gre^t pcne:tisa? 
tion:of judgment to find out thecaufc or 
complaint J indeed the beaft keeper may 
foraetimes help put, by telling what 
hardfhips ormifchances the creatures meet 
with, yet thefe ar^ all ftiort of fpeech 
from the afili^ed ; which fhews plainly, 
that adodor for the brute-creation ought 
to be a man of real fenfe as well as Icarn- 
iog, and.alfo to underftand a good dealof 
natural philofophy. 

Upon looking bade, I find this fottof 
a le^ure has tCwelled mj difcQMrfe larger 
than I at firft expcftcd ; but it will ^at 
be amifs, perhaps^ for roy reftierto bearit 
in mind for other forts of cattkas Av^ell as 
Iheep, fince all found reafons hang^by one 
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The month of June is the moft proper 
for {hearing iheep ; and in this month 
the weather is generally very hot; the 
Iheep alfo are loaded with a very heavy 
coat. Reafon will tell us, that if they 
Were to run in winter, it would not heat 
them fo much as to w«Ik now ; nay, in 
Ihort if they were to run with it off in a 
hot day, it would not heat them lb 
much as to walk with it on in the fame 
day« 

It if principally owing to wafliing and 
ihearing thatfo many maladies in flieep 
arife, particularly thofe of pelt^-rot, fcab^ 
hide^bound, and furfeits^ or broken coats^ 
&c. &c. 

And the reafon is plain and natural ; 
for let a man be ever fo careful in driviqg 
them to the fold, they mu ft be heated 
when put into the fold. For, by ftand- 
ing fo clofe together, they will heat <Jne 
^ another ; and again by running among 
them to catch them^ adds ftill to the evil; 
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thfen, In ttris heit, 'they are put into the 
fcdldcftbf water, becaufc it is generally 
intitiirig yf/iitr j pof)piii'g them Into it in 
iuth 'a 'fituattbn, is almbft as feverfe to 
their nature, 4s for a fiftl to be out of* 
water* "For they are environed by the 
thihncft skin.almoft. of any other animal, 
To certainly iriuft be the moft liable to 
fiiffcr in their conftitutidn, as appears by 
Ithc aforefaid reafons. And now being; 
Viralhcd, they ate expofcd in another ex-* 
tttmc ; for if their coats were thin, fliort^ 
and open, like that of a dog^ or a horfe 
hair, it might foon dry ; but, inftead of 
f hat, f hey Hand during the night with i 
thick, heavy wet coat of wool about 
them* iV'hich m^y' be compared to a, 
man lying in wet fh^ets, which has cpft 
many a one their lives. ' It may be an- 
fwered^ that ih'cep are often wet by rain, 
fo I grant ^ biit very feldomL to the skin. 
For wool is of fuch a nature, that it 
ftioots off rain fufprizingly. 

"I have aiamined a Iheep in a very rdhy 
day, but 1 ti'eyer yet law' the wool wet 
Vol.il Rr 
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to the bottom, if it was of any length, 
and if it was not it would not afied them 
fo much, becaufe the fluidj of the body 
are in a temperate heat ; add to this they 
are generally in motion by walking to 
feed, and the rain comes on gradually. 
AH thefeconfiderations fticw, that wafh- 
ing flieep is attended with two extremes 
of heat and cold, that they follow clofcly 
one upon another, while the fat or fluids 
are in a manner melted, therefore muft 

■ 

* certainly hurt their conftitution or frame 
of body in one degree or other. 

• 

In a few days after this, they go thro' 
another fuddcn change, which is that of 
lofing their coats. They are again 
heated, by driving, ftanding clofe toge- 
ther, catching, 8Cc. And now they are 
ftripped naked to ftand in buff all the 
night following ; which is juft the fam? as 
if a man were to ftrip off his ufual apparel, 
and go naked j nay, it is rather worfe, 
becaufe he Can change an uneafy hot fitu- 
ation by loofing his buttons, or fome- 
pmes thinning his cloaths, by degreeS| as 
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the weather grows hotter; but the warm 
fleece grows infenfibly upon the fheep, 
and they never change it but once in a 
year, and that fuddenly, or ^11 at once, /,"' 

I have feveral times known flieep die 
the next night or two after they were 
fliorn: even laft ftiearing-time we had it 
in the news-papefs, of a farmer in Eng- 
land who had i^good many fat weathers 
that died the night after fliearing, becaufe 
it happened to be colder than common. 
And will not reafon tell us, that though 
the whole flock did not die, yet, as Ibme 
did, it fliews that the ftrongeft in confti- 
tution mufl: fuffer in fome degree or other 
though infenfibly to our fight? 

Now, all the aboye confiderations be- 
ing added together, prove, even to the 
weakeft underftanding, the 111 confequen- 
ces attending thefe two operations of 
walhing and clipping; and I have often 
wondered how it was poffible that fo ef- 
fential a point (to the health of this ufe- 
ful treaturc) fliould efcape the pen of fo 

bo a 
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many authors' as have wrote uppn this 
fine, profitable, innocent animal. As I 
am clear from experience, (and if I .had 
none, plain reafon muft fliew) thlt there, 
is not fo fatal a diforder belonging to a 
Jheep (rot excepted) as arifes from the 
cpnfequences as above. And yet I have 
before me a work containing four or five- 
hundred .pages, which treats of nothing 
but flieep, ai;id flieep-dogs j I know the^ 
author to be a fenfible man, only that he. 
is too long-winded, for he might hav?^ 
faid as much to the purpofe ia twenty par 
ges as the whole contains* The fewcil 
words that a man can exprefs himfelf in, 
fo as to be underilood, , the greater is the 
value of his works, fofaras relates to phy- 
fic or husbandry. As to hiftory or no-- 
vels, they are quite another thing, for the 
value of them (in a great meafure) is fet 
according to their great bulk. 

Though we fee that the two operations 
of waftiing and fliearing are fo dangerous 
in the prcfent pradice thereof, yet it is a 
work that is abfolutely neccffary to be 
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done : I flhtall therefore point out methods 
how they may be performed with little 
or no damage to the Iheep: and be aflli- 
r?d, my reader, that it is much better, and 
fafer to prevent <2l hundred flieep from 
falling into a diiorder, than to cure one 
already int it, and the ingredients will 
not coft above, a penijy a large iheep, and 
a halfpenny a lamb : then, as the phrafe 
is, who would lofe his hog, for a half- 
penny-worth of tar J befides, the expcnce 
and trouble are as nothing in cotnparifon 
to the great benefit the wool receives 
th^r^from. 

The recip to make woo II grow. 

npO every four quarts of new butter- 
milk, put one quart of train-oil, one 
quart of tar, and one of ftrong tobacco- 
water, \yherein afl the ftrength of half a 
pound of tobacco duft has been c^txzGtcd 
by boiling : mix the liquid all together, 
then dilTolve four quarts of fait ; rub the 
fheep all over as foon as ftiorn j this will 
be fujficient for twenty fheep or more. 



3i8 A NEW SYSTEM 

A cordial for /beef before wafinng or 

/hearing. 

TTO every quart of ale put one quart of 
'£arbadoes tarj and one quart of fait; 
give each iheep the eigth part of a quart 
when it is going into the wafiiing-pool, 
and the like dofe when it is fliorn at the 
time you are rubbing it. Thefe medi- 
cines will effeftually prevent any of the 
aforefaid diibrders, add growth to the 
, ' wool, and kill lice, &c. 

To make wool grow y freferve the lamb 

from thefoXy &c. 

TJf^HEN your lamb is dropped, as 
foon as it is dry, rub it all over 
with the butter-milk, tar, train-oil, and 
fait, preparcdas direded for grown Iheep, 
but omit the tobacco- water ; this will 
make its wool grow, prevent lice from 
breeding, and keep it warm. After this, 
if you be afraid of the fox, put a ftrcak of 
tar over its loins, Ihouldcrs, and round its 
neck, and a fox will not touch it. 
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To make Ewes take the Ram. 

TF you want early lambs to feed for the 
butcher, and to feed the ewes in fum- 
mer, your way is to chafe the ewes about 
the field to raife them in a heat, then give 
each ewe a table-fpoonful of brandy; af- 
ter this, turn the rams to them, and they 
will take them. 

To cure any fort of wound in ajheep. 

A/f IX together an equal quantity of tar, 
turpentine, and frefh butter; apply 
it plaifter-wife, and it will not fail, but 
cure any fore. 

To know a fheefs age. 

npILL a flieep is a year old it is called 
a lamb, in the fecond year it has two 
broad teeth before; in the third year 
four ; in the fourth year fix : and in the 
fifth year eight. Thus far we are led on 
by certainty, but after this it is only 
guefs-work ; if the teeth be long, yel- 
low, and broken, it is a fign of great age. 

The End of the Second Voli^me. 
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